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SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


ORCHARD    CONDITION. 

The  winter  of  1904-5  was  severe  and  many  trees  that  had 
been  weakened  by  heavy  bearing,  suffered  to  the  extent  of  kill- 
ing many  limbs,  and  frequently  entire  trees.  The  Baldwin  trees 
were  the  greatest  sufferers.  For  several  years  they  had  borne 
heavily,  and  where  the  trees  had  been  neither  fertilized  or  culti- 
vated, the  injury  was  most  conspicuous.  This  will  be  made 
apparent  by  the  papers  and  discussions  prepared  for  the  annual 
meeting.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  those  orchards  that 
received  cultivation  and  fertilization,  although  bearing  more 
fruit  than  those  neglected,  had  stored  up  strength  to  resist  both 
cold  and  disease.  There  are  more  such  orchards  in  the  State 
than  ever  before,  and  the  number  is  increasinp^. 

In  his  travels  over  the  State  the  secretary  notes  many  neg- 
lected orchards,  some  containing  old  trees  that  have  long  out'- 
lived  their  usefulness,  and  only  menace  other  trees  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dangerous  insects  and  diseases  that  abound  among 
them.  Better,  far  better,  to  clear  up  these  than  to  spend  time 
and  money  on  new  trees.  Neglected  opportunities  are  very 
noticeable  in  thousands  of  seedling  trees  that  are  producing 
only  natural  fruit.  Worked  over  into  desirable  varieties  these 
trees  would  soon  become  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  owner. 

Although  we  read  of  the  extensive  orchard  planting  in  the 
West  and  South  as  reiterated  over  and  over,  there  is  nowhere 
more  profitable  returns  than  come  from  Maine  orcharding. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  a  dull  market  in  consequence  of  large 
crops,  but  this  is  equally  true  in  every  department  of  agricul- 
ture. An  orchard  on  a  steep  hillside  was  purchased  last  year 
for  $2850.  It  bore  300  barrels  last  year  and  this  year  600. 
It  seemed  to  many  a  large  price  and  3'et  it  will  pay  better  than 
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bank  stock,  and  is  a  little  safer  than  mining  stock.  An  orchard 
of  1 200  trees  in  a  Maine  town  is  in  the  market  for  $3000,  less 
than  $3  per  tree,  and  yet  the  orchard  bore  310  barrels  of 
marketable  fruit.  There  are  still  other  opportunities  of  this 
sort  and  it  seems  to  the  secretary  that  they  offer  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  commercial   fruit  growing  in   Maine. 

THE    FRUIT     CROP. 

Many  inquiries  have  come  to  the  secretary  during  the  year, 
asking  for  information  about  the  apple  crop.  Some  have  asked 
how  it  compared  with  an  average  crop,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
an  average  crop  of  apples  really  is,  and  I  don't  believe  any  one 
else  does.  Thousands  of  young  trees  have  been  coming  into 
bearing  in  the  State  every  year,  so  that  there  are  thousands  of 
barrels  of  fruit  on  these  trees  that  never  bore  before ;  and  it  is 
going  to  be  so  for  years  to  come.  In  the  estimates  I  have 
made  I  have  compared  the  crop  with  that  of  1904.  The  figure* 
have  been  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  that  crop.  Now  that 
the  fruit  is  harvested,  it  shows  quite  the  one-half. 

The  estimated  crop  last  year  was  a  little  over  a  million  barrels, 
and  a  probable  sale  of  over  500,000  barrels.  From  this  the 
crop  for  1905  would  be  a  little  over  500,000  barrels.  The  low 
price  last  year  led  many  to  feed  out  their  apples  to  the  stock, 
but  this  year,  the  prices  being  more,  indications  point  to  the 
sale  of  the  entire  marketable  crop.  There  was  a  good  demand 
for  the  early  fruit  with  satisfactory  prices. 

the;  markets. 
While  there  has  been  a  good  demand  for  early  fruit  in 
Boston  and  nearby  cities,  a  large  part  of  the  later  fruit  is 
going  forward  to  Liverpool.  Still  there  is  more  or  less  fruit 
being  sent  to  Western  cities.  It  was  urged  by  President  Gil- 
bert not  long  since,  that  we  should  make  more  account  of  our 
local  markets.  And  this  subject  certainly  deserves  attention. 
Within  the  past  three  months  I  have  had  inquiries  from  respon- 
sible dealers  in  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
Minneapolis,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  they  want  to  handle 
our  fruit.  There  is  one  thing  we  may  be  sure  of,  they  are 
much  nearer  than  Liverpool  and  we  can  better  understand  their 
methods  of  selling  the  fruit  in  the  home  markets. 
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Many  growers  have  had  apples  in  the  past  and  many  have 
them  now,  that  they  would  be  glad  to  send  to  Boston  but  for 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  heater  cars  available  for  less  than 
car-load  lots,  so  that  a  man  who  has  twenty  barrels  of  North- 
ern Spy  that  are  worth  more  in  Boston  than  in  Liverpool, 
cannot  send  them  to  either  place  during  the  cold  weather.  The 
result  is  that  he  must  either  sell  to  the  local  buyer  or  make 
some  deal  with  the  shipper  who  may  or  may  not  be  taking  in 
fruit  at  the  time  he  is  ready  to  sell.  Perhaps  if  we  should 
ask  it  the  railroads  would  send  a  heater  once  or  twice  a  week 
over  the  different  lines  to  enable  small  growers  to  ship  their 
own  fruit  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

I  met  a  gentleman  the  other  day  who  is  receiving  fruit  in 
small  lots,  to  be  sent  in  car  lots  to  Boston.  He  has  made 
arrangements  with  reliable  parties  to  receive  the  same  and 
send  it  forward  or  cause  it  to  be  delivered  to  any  one  in  the 
city.  For  doing  this  work  he  receives  five  cents  per  barrel, 
but  his  patrons  have  the  benefit  of  the  car  rate,  which  for  mv 
county  makes  a  saving  of  (i8  less  5)  about  13  cents  on  a  barrel. 
It  is  a  new  plan  in  my  part  of  the  State,  but  it  seems  worthy  of 
trial  elsewhere. 

Not  long  since  an  "apple  trust"  went  into  effect  in  England, 
under  which  an  association  of  fruit  auctioneers  was  formed 
to  bar  all  buyers  from  the  auction  room  who  do  not  join  the 
trust.  The  first  sale  of  apples  made  after  it  went  into  effect 
caused  a  "slump"  of  several  shillings  in  the  price.  The  effort 
of  the  trust  seems  to  be  to  limit  competition  in  the  auction 
rooms.  To  what  extent  this  situation  may  affect  the  price  of 
our  fruit  this  year,  one  cannot  tell,  but  to  me  it  seems  to  place 
the  advantage  in  the  buyers'  hands.  There  are  English  auc- 
tioneers who  are  not  in  the  trust,  and  so  the  grower  may 
exercise  some  choice  in  the  matter.  We  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see. 

MEETINGS     OF     EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE, 

There  have  been  three  meetings  in  all.  The  first  was  a 
twin-meeting — to  close  up  the  affairs  of  the  old  year  and  to 
lay  out  the  work  for  the  new  year.  The  second  meeting  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  orchard  meeting  in  August.  At 
this  meeting  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Libbey,  an  efficient  and 
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esteemed  member  of  the  committee,  was  officially  announced. 
It  was  voted  to  ask  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Twitchell  to  prepare  and 
present  to  the  annual  meeting,  a  suitable  memorial  of  our  beloved 
associate.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  also  voted  to  ask  Mr. 
Will  E.  Leland  of  East  Sangerville  to  fill  temporarily  the 
position  made  vacant  by   Mr.   Libbey's   death. 


PUBLIC      MEETINGS. 

With  the  funds  available  your  executive  committee  did  not 
see  the  way  clear  to  arrange  for  more  than  two  meetings — 
the  orchard  meeting  and  the  annual  meeting. 

The  orchard  meeting  was  held  with  Mr.  John  W.  True  of 
New  Gloucester,  August  31st.  The  early  morning  was  unfavor- 
able and  a  storm  seemed  to  be  threatening  for  the  day,  but 
by  nine  o'clock  the  rain  had  ceased  falling  and  the  sunshine 
brushed  away  the  clouds.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  put  in  an 
appearance  and  Mr.  True's  garden  and  orchards  became  special 
objects  of  study.  Reference  is  made  to  the  meeting  and  its 
results,  which  occupied  one  session  of  our  annual  meeting.  The 
officers  and  invited  guests  were  royally  entertained  by  Mr. 
True  and  his  family.  The  occasion  was  altogether  pleasant 
and  profitable,  and  the  secretary  expresses  the  hope  that  these 
field  meetings  may  be  made  more  frequent. 

By  invitation  of  Canton  Grange  of  Canton  the  annual  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Grange  Hall,  Canton,  November  14,  15  and  16. 
The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  exhibition, 
which  was  of  excellent  quality,  though  displayed  in  crowded 
quarters.  The  programme  was  largely  determined  by  the  soci- 
ety at  its  last  annual  meeting.  It  was  intensely  practical  and 
especially  helpful  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  State.  A  cordial 
good  feeling  prevailed,  and  the  general  verdict  of  all  was  that 
as  a  whole  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  and  most 
satisfactory  in  the  history  of  the  society.  General  regret  was 
expressed  at  the  absence  of  President  Gilbert,  who  found  a 
telegram  awaiting  him  on  his  arrival  in  Canton  the  first  day, 
announcing  the  death  of  his  brother.  Rev.  Selden  Gilbert. 
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OUR    ANNUAL     TRANSACTIONS. 

Your  secretary  has  frequently  called  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  having  our  transactions  available  during  the  winter 
when  it  is  most  needed,  and  when  it  is  of  the  most  value  to 
the  farmers.  This  year  the  first  copies  were  distributed  at  our 
orchard  meeting,  Aug.  31st.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  print 
the  agricultural  report  last  of  all  and  it  seems  unfortunate  to 
have  this  delay  when  the  information  it  contains  is  inquired 
for  over  and  over  again.  The  winter  affords  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  reading  and  studying  the  contents  so  that  when  the 
springtime  comes,  its  recommendations  may  be  adopted.  Think 
of  it!  Most  of  the  matter  contained  in  our  report  was  pre- 
sented at  our  meeting  last  November,  and  it  was  not  available 
for  the  farmers  until  the  last  of  August.  It  isn't  a  quarrel 
with  the  State  printers,  it  is  simply  asking  the  authorities  to 
furnish  this  volume  of  valuable  information  when  it  is  most 
reeded  and  when  its  information  will  be  the  most  valuable. 

In  closing  I  wish  again  to  call  attention  to  the  cordial  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  society  and  other  agricultural  organ- 
izations in  the  State.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  there  is  only 
the  greatest  progress  when  there  is  harmonious  action  all  along 
the  line. 

D.  H.  KNOWLTON, 

Secretary. 
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Staples,  Mrs.  Arthur  G Auburn 

Tarr,  Edward Mapleton 

Toothaker,  L  P Simpson's  Corner 

Tucker,  Benjamin North  Norway 

White,  Edward  L Bowdoinham 


Jordan,  Ira Milbridge  Whitman.  H.  H South  Turner 

Leland,  W.  E East  Saugerville  Whittier,  Phineas Farmington  Falls 

Libbey.  R.  H Newport  Willey.  A.  B Cherryfield 

Libbey.  Mrs.  R.  H Newport  Woodside,  E.  G Lewiston 
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Allen,  S.  L Fairfield 

Arnold,  M.  F Carmel 

Beal,  S.  H Skowhegan 

Benson.  Mrs.  G.  S Skowhegan 

Burkett,  Andrew Union 

Butler,  L.  F Madison 

Cole,  J.  E Union 

Daggett.  E.  L Union 

Danforth.  F.  G Skowhegan 


Lincoln.  Mrs.  E.  L Wayne 

Mayo,  E.  R Manchester 

McAllister,  Z West  Lovell 

Merchant.  S.  L Winthrop 

Nowell,  F.  E Fairfield 

Sanborn.  C.  E Skowhegan 

Sherman.  Mrs.  Clara  E Union 

Shurtleff,  S.  G South  Livermore 

Swan.  J.  A  Skowhegai* 


DeCoster,  V.  P Buckfleld    Tarr,  Edward Mapleton 

Frost,  J.  H 188  Pearl  St.,  Portland    Toothaker.  L.  P Etna. 

Gleason,  F.  A  Union    Tucker,  Benj Norway 

Greenleaf,  A.  C Farmington     Warren,  Henry  P Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hall,Chas.  G Cedar  Grove    Waterman,  L.  C Buckfleld 

Jepson,  Albert  E Norridgewock    White,  Mrs.  Charles Skowhegan 

Knowlton,  J.  B Farmington    White,  Edward  L Bowdoinham 

Leland,  Will  E East  Sangerville    White,  P.  C Skowhegan 

Leiifest,  Mrs.  F.  H Union    Whitman,  W.C.  &Son South  Turner 
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Abbott,  S.  E Bethel  Mendell,  Mrs.  C.  E Haitfoia 

Bass,  Mary  A Wilton  Merchant,  S.  L Winthrop 

Berry,  W.  F Canton  Nowell.  F.  E Fairfield 

Briggs,  Arthur  B Canton  Perley,  F.  B Vassalboro 

Bryant,  C.  A Llvermore  Center  Scales,  Lilla  M Temple 

Campbell,  D.  W Cherryfleld  Shurtleff,  S.  G South  Llvermore 

Chase,  Solon Chase's  Mills  Smith,  Mrs.  F.  A  Canton 


Craig,  William Auburn 

DeCoster,  Mrs.  V.  P Buckfleld 

Ellis,  Mrs.  Kate  B Fairfield 


Spaulding.  Stephen North  Buckfield 

Staples,  George  W Temple 

Stetson,  T.  B.  W Canton 


Fairbanks,  A.  E. 


.North  Monmouth    Toothaker,  L.  P Etna 


Geodale,  G.  C Winthrop 

Greenleaf,  A.  C Farniington 

Hardy,  E.  E Farmington 

Hitchings,  E.  F Waterville 

Leland,  Will  E East  Sangerville 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  E.  L Wayne 

Mayo,  E.  R Hallo  well 

McLatchey,  R.  E  ..46  Clinton  St.,  Boston 


Tucker,  Benjamin North  Norway 

Virgin,  G.  H Canton 

Virgin,  Mrs.  G.  H Canton 

Walker,  Mrs.  F.  L Canton 

Wallingford,  John Auburn 

Washburn,  C.  C Mechanic  Falls 

White,  Edward  L Bowdolnham 

Whittemore,  F.  H Llvermore  Falls 


REPORT    OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 


The  general  work  of  the  society  is  shown  by  this  volume  of 

Transactions,  and  the  various  reports  published  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  State.  A  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
and  a  statement  of  resources  and  liabilities  make  the  following 
financial  showing  for  the  year : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  treasury,  Jan.  i,  1905 $90  ii 

State    stipend    i,ck)0  00 

Interest  on  permanent  fund .  90  34 

Life  members    50  00 

Annual  members  for  1904 7  00 

Annual  members  for  1905 38  00 

Sale  of  report i  00 

Dividend  on  bank  stock  in  liquidation 12  00 

Total   receipts    $1,288  45 

EXPENDITURES. 

Debt  of  1904  in  full $550  00 

Executive  committee,  travel  and  expense 99  23 

Treasurer,  travel  and  expense 6  50 

Speakers   16  98 

Judges 3  45 

Postage    15  00 

Premiums  paid    297  25 

Annual  meeting    6  19 

Stenographer    47  85 

landing  Transactions 28  40 

Hotel  bills  of  officers  and  spCcikers 106  15 

Salary  of  Secretary  in  part 50  00 

Cash  in  treasury,  Jan.  i,  1906 61  45 

Total  expenditures   $1,288  45 
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ORDERS     DRAWN     AND     NOT     PAID. 

Salary  of  Secretary,  balance  for  1905 $100  00 

Salary  of  Treasurer  for  1905 25  00 

Printing  and  stationery 55  Q7 

Total  $180  97 


RESOURCES. 

Cash   in   treasury $61  45 

Due  from  State i  ,000  00 

Permanent  fund    1,510  00 

$2,571  45 

LIABILITIES. 

Outstanding  orders    $180  97 

Due  permanent  fund 50  oa 

$230  97 
Resources  in  excess  of  liabilities ' 2,340  48 

$2,571    AS 
PERMANENT    FUND. 

Invested  as  shown  by  the  Treasurer's  report $1,510  00 

Due   from   Society 50  00 

$1,560   CO 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Z.  A.  GILBERT, 

D.  H.  KNOWLTON, 

V.  P.  DeCOSTER, 

C.  A.  ARNOLD, 

WILL   E.    LELAND, 

Executive  Coiumittce. 
Augusta,  January  19,  1906. 


REPORT    OF    TREASURER. 


Bllis  I<.  I/incoln,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  the  Maine  State 
Pomological  Society  for  the  Year  1905. 
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00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

1905  RECEIPTS. 

January  12,  received  from  Chas.  S.  Pope,  Treasurer  for  1904..  $80  11 

January  14,  received  from  Farmington  National  Bank,  interest 

on  stock 12   00 

April  11,  received  from   State  stipend 1,000   00 

June  17,  received  from  Clias.  S.  Pope,  1904 10   00 

June   17,   received  from  Chas.    S.   Pope  annual  membership  fee 

not  credited  for  1904 7   00 

July  14,  received   from  Farming-ton  National  Bank  interest  on 

stock    

September  2,  received  from  bound  volume  Transaction 

September    2,   received   frorn   William   Craig,   Auburn,   member- 
ship fee 

November  2,  received   from   Livermore  Falls   Trust  and  Bank- 
ing Company,  interest  on  certificate  of  deposit 

November    2,    received   from   S.    G.    Shurtleff,    South   Livermore, 

membership   fee    

November  17,  received  from  Kate  B.  Ellis,  Fairfield,  for  annual 

membership  fee    

Received  from  D.  H.  Knowlton  for  four  life 
members  ten  dollars  each  as  follows:  F.  H. 
Morse,  Waterford;  Geo.  L.  Palmer,  So.  Liver- 
more;    V.     P.     DeCoster,     Buckfield;     Will     E. 

Leland    40   00 

Also  from  D.  H.  Knowlton  for  16  annual  mem- 
bers one  dollars  each,  as  follows:  F.  E. 
Nowell,  Fairfield;  Edward  L.  White,  Bowdoin- 
ham;  R.  E.  McLatchey,  46  Clinton  St.,  Boston; 
Stephen  Spaulding,  No.  Buckfleld;  F.  H. 
Whittemore,  Livermore  Falls;  E.  E.  Hardy, 
Farmington;  F.  B.  Perley,  Vassalboro;  S.  E. 
Abbott,  Bethel;  C.  C.  Washburn,  Mechanic 
Falls;  Mary  A.  Bass,  Wilton;  Lilla  M.  Scales, 
Temple;  Solon  Chase,  Chase's  Mills;  E.  F. 
Hitchings,  Watervillo;  Will  E.  Leland.  East 
Sangerville;     Mrs.    V.    P.    DeCoster,    Buckfield; 

Benjamin   Tucker,    North   Norway 16   00 

December  6,  received  from  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  Gar- 
diner,   4th  dividend   in  li(|uidation 12   00 
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December  20,  received  from  W.   F.   Berry,  Canton,   membership 

fee     $1   00 

Received  from  Artliur  B.  Briggs.  Canton,  mem- 
bership  fee    1  00 

Received   from  C,  A.   Bryant,   Livermore  Center, 

membership  fee    1   00 

Received     from     D.     W.     Campbell,     Cherryfield, 

membership  fee    1   00 

Received  from  A.  E.  Fairbanks,  North  Mon- 
mouth, membership  fee 1   00 

Received  from  G.  C.  Goodell,  Winthrop,  mem- 
bership   fee    1   00 

Received    from    A.     C.     Greenleaf,    Farmington, 

membership  fee    1   00 

Received  from  Mrs.  E.  L.  Lincoln,  Wayne,  mem- 
bership   fee    1   00 

Received  from  E.  R.  Mayo,  Manchester,  mem- 
bership  fee    1   00 

Received    from    Mrs.    C.    E.    Mendall,    Hartford, 

membership  fee    1   00 

Received  from  S.  L.  Merchant,  Winthrop.  mem- 
bership  fee    1   00 

Received  from  Mrs.  F.  A.  Smith,  Canton,  mem- 
bership  fee    1    00 

Received  from  Geo.  W.  Staples.  Temple,  mem- 
bership   fee    1   00 

Received  from  B.  W.  Stetson,  Canton,  member- 
ship   fee    1   00 

Received  from  L.  P.  Toothaker,  Etna,  member- 
ship  fee    1   00 

Received  from  G.  H.  Virgin,  Canton  Point,  mem- 
bership  fee    1   00 

Received  from  Mrs.  G.  H.  Virgin,  Canton  Point, 
membership  fee    

Received  from  Mrs.  F.  L.  Walker,  Canton  Point, 
membership   fee    

Received  from  John  Wallingford,  Auburn,  mem- 
bership   fee    

Received  from  J.  H.  Jones,  Mercer,  life  member- 
ship   fee    

December  31.  received  from  Augusta  Trust  Co.,  interest 

December  31,  received  from  Augusta  Savings  Bank,  interest.. 

Total    $1,288    45 

EXPENDITURES. 

January  13,  paid  Cony  House,   expenses  at   Augusta $23   00 

Paid  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  expense  as  President 75 

Paid  E.  L.  Lincoln,  expense  at  Augusta 3   00 

January  19,  paid  D.  H.  Knowlton,  expense  at  Augusta  as  Sec- 
retary       6   72 

Paid  R.  H.  Libbey,  expense  at  Augusta 2   50 

Paid  V.   P.  DeCoster,  expense  at  Augusta 4   80 

Paid  C.   A.   Arnold,   expense  at  Augusta 3   00 

April    25,    deposit    Augusta   Trust    Co.,   Winthrop,    to    credit   of 

permanent  fund    200   00 

Deposit  in   Augusta   Savings   Bank   to  credit  of  per- 
manent   fund     350   00 
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September    4,    paid    D.    H.    Knowlton,    postage    and    Secretary 

expense    

Paid   V.    P.    DeCoster,   expenses,   postage,   execu- 
tive  committee    

Paid   Z.    A.    Gilbert,    expense  as   President 

September   11,   Paid  D.   H.   Knowlton,  on  account  of  salary  as 

Secretary    for    1905 

November    17,    paid    W.    E.    Dresser,    for   board    of   officers   and 
speakers    

Paid   Kate   B.    Ellis,    for   expense  as    speaker   at 
Canton    

Paid  E.  L.  Lincoln,  expense  at  Canton 

Paid    D.    H.    Knowlton,    expense    as    Secretary, 
postage,   etc..   Canton 

Paid  W.  M.  Munson,  expense  at  Canton  meeting 

Paid  A.  P.  Russell,  service  and  expense  at  Can- 
ton     

Paid  W.  E.  Leland,  travel  and  expense  as  execu- 
tive committee    

Paid    C.    A.    Arnold,    expense    as    executive    com- 
mittee.  Canton    

Paid  V.  P.   DeCoster,  expense  as  executive  com- 
mittee, Canton    

Paid  Miss  Mary   A.   Bass,    travel  and   service  at 
Canton    

Paid  Miss  Lilla  M.  Scales,  expense  as  speaker  at 
Canton    

Paid  John  W.  True,  expense  as  judge  at  Canton 

Paid  F.  H.  Morse,  expense  at  Canton  meeting.  . 

Paid  S.  G.  Shurtleff,   service  as  judge  at  Canton 
December  20,  Paid  E.  L.  Lincoln,  Treasurer,  premiums  awarded 

at  Canton   297   25 

December  31,  Paid  Miss  L.  B.  Raynes,  service  as  stenographer 

at  Canton   4  7   85 

Paid   Smith  &  Reid,  binding  Transactions 28   40 
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$1,227   00 
Cash  in  treasury,  Jan.  1,  1906 61   45 


Total    $1,2SS   4f 


PERMANENT  FI'ND. 
151  life  members'  fees  as  reported  for  1904.... 
Fees  received   in   1905: 

F.  H.   Morse 

George  L.   Palmer 

Virgil  P.  DeCoster 

Will    E.    Leland 

J.  H.  Jones 


Invested  as  follows: 

Four  shares  First  National  Bank  of  Farmingtun. 

Deposit  in  Augusta  Savings  Bank 

Deposit  in   Augusta  Trust  Company 

Due   for   the   Society 


ELLIS    L.    LINCOLN 


$10 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

10 

00 

50  00 

$l,."i60  OO 

$100 

00 

610 

00 

500 

00 

50 

00 

$1,560  00 

COLN, 

Treasurer. 

BUSINESS   TRANSACTIONS. 


MEETINGS    OF    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Augusta,  January  12,  1905. 

Approved  bond  presented  by  E.  L.  Lincoln,  Treasurer  for 
1905. 

Voted,  That  the  Treasurer  for  1905  be  instructed  to  pay  the 
Society's  debt  to  the  permanent  fund  when  the  stipend  from 
the  State  shall  be  received. 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary,  if  he  finds  conditions  favorable, 
is  authorized  to  call  a  field  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  seem  advisable. 

Revised  schedule  of  premiums  for  1905. 

Voted  to  instruct  Secretary  to  have  1500  schedules  of  pre- 
miums printed. 

New  Gloucester,  August  30,  1905. 

The  death  of  our  associate,  R.  H.  Libbey,  was  formally 
announced  to  the  Committee,  and  it  was  resolved :  That  Dr. 
Geo.  M.  Twitchell  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  and  Society  be 
invited  to  prepare  and  present  at  our  next  annual  meeting  a 
memorial  of  our  deceased  associate. 

Voted,  To  instruct  the  Secretary  to  have  fifty  copies  of 
Transactions  bound  in  cloth  for  exchange  with  other  soci- 
eties, etc. 

Voted,  That  the  place  for  holding  the  annual  meeting  be 
referred  to  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  DeCoster  with  authority  to 
locate,  during  week  of  November  13th. 

Voted,  That  the  preparation  of  programme  be  referred  to 
the  President  and  Secretary. 
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Voted,  That  Will  E.  Leland  of  East  Sangerville  be  invited 
to  fill  position  made  vacant  by  death  of  R.  H.  Libbey. 

Voted,  That  Mr.  Gilbert  be  requested  to  arrange  for  judges 
of  fruit  at  annual  exhibition. 

Canton,  November  14,  1905. 

Mr.  Will  E.  Leland,  having  accepted  the  position  tendered 
him  at  the  last  meeting,  was  present  to  act  with  other  members 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Gilbert  announced  the  following  judges  for  the  exhibi- 
tion :  S.  G.  Shurtleff  on  collections  of  apples ;  John  W.  True 
on  single  varieties  of  apples ;  Mrs.  Dennison  and  Chas.  S.  Pope 
on  canned  goods  and  flowers;  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson  on  pears. 

Mr.  Gilbert  announced  that  he  had  received  information  of 
his  brother's  death,  in  consequence  of  which  he  should  be 
obliged  to  return  home  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Edward  L.  White 
was  asked  to  read  the  annual  address  of  the  President  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Gilbert's  absence. 

ORCHARD     MEETING. 

By  invitation  of  John  W.  True,  an  orchard  meeting  was  held 
at  his  beautiful  home  in  New  Gloucester,  August  31,  1905. 
Mr.  True  met  all  who  came  by  train  at  the  station  with  teams 
and  took  them  to  his  home,  and  in  due  time  returned  them  to 
the  station. 

The  officers  and  many  others  were  hospitably  entertained 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  True.  Further  reference  is  made  to  this 
meeting  in  the  Secretary's  report,  and  a  review  of  the  meeting 
and  the  lessons  taught  by  it  were  reviewed  and  discussed  at 
the  annual  meeting,  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 

As  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  numerous  courtesies  of 
the  day,  Prof.  Munson  proposed  three  cheers  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
True  and  their  households,  and  the  cheers  were  given  with  a 
will. 

ANNUAL     MEETING. 

By  invitation  of  Canton  Grange  the  annual  meeting-  and 
exhibition  of  the  Society  were  held  in  their  commodious  halls 
in  Canton,  November  14-16.  The  14th  was  devoted  to  per- 
fecting the  exhibition,  which  was  held  in  the  lower  hall  of  the 
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building.  Although  the  exhibition  was  somewhat  crowded,  a 
very  attractive  display  was  made.  The  quality  of  the  fruit 
shown  was  excellent  and  the  display  was  very  effective. 

The  programme  for  the  15th  and  i6th  was  as  follows: 

Wednesday,  Opening  Session  at  ii  A.  M. — Prayer,  Rev. 
Marcia  Selman,_  Canton ;  address  of  welcome,  W.  W.  Blanchard, 
Canton;  response,  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson,  Orono;  President's 
annual  address,  Hon.  Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Greene. 

Wednesday  Afternoon — Our  Insect  Troubles.  At  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  it  was  voted — ^That  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  enacting  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  fruit 
interests  of  the  State,  and  from  the  brown-tail  moth  and  other 
noxious  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases,  and  to  represent  the 
society  in  securing  the  desired  legislation.  Report  of  commit- 
tee, Z.  A.  Gilbert,  Greene;  What  the  Agricultural' Department 
Has  Done,  and  the  Present  Situation,  Prof.  E.  F.  Hitchings, 
State  Entomologist;  What  More  Can  the  Society  Do?  D.  H. 
Knowlton,  Farmington;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  New 
Fruits,  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson,  Orono.  At  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing it  was  voted :  That  a  standing  committee  on  new  fruits  be 
established,  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to 
examine  into  the  merits  of  new  varieties  of  fruit  offered  for 
sale  in  the  State,  or  which  seem  likely  to  be  of  value  to  Maine 
growers,  and  that  this  committee  shall  report  at  each  annual 
meeting. 

Wednesday  Evening — Music.  Storage  of  Fruit.  The  fol- 
lowing recommendation  was  made  and  approved  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee — That 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  cooperative 
storage  and  marketing,  suggest  plans,  make  specifications  for 
storage  houses,  learn  what  is  actually  being  done  in  other  states 
and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  society.  Recom- 
mended further,  that  one  session  of  the  next  annual  meeting 
be  devoted  solely  to  the  discussion  of  this  very  important  sub- 
ject. As  forming  a  part  of  their  report  upon  the  subject  the 
Executive  Committee  have  arranged  the  following  programme 
for  this  session:  Home  Storage  Results,  F.  H.  Morse,  Water- 
ford;    music;    Cooperative  Storage,  and  the  Operation  of  the 
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Fruit-Marks  Act  in  Canada,  William  Craig,  (formerly  of 
Canada),  Auburn.  Full  opportunity  for  discussion  will  be  given. 
The  following  recommendation  was  passed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting:  Recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  legislaton  regarding  the  grading,  mark- 
mg  and  inspection  of  fruit  along  the  line  followed  in  Canada 
and  in  sister  states  and  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Report  on 
above.  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Twitchell.     Music. 

Thursday  Forenoon — Annual  Meeting:  Report  of  Treas- 
urer, E.  L.  Lincoln,  Wayne;  report  of  Secretary,  D.  H.  Knowl- 
ton,  Farmington;  report  of  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  society  the  following  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee : 
First — That  in  the  judgment  of  this  society  the  factor  of  quality 
in  fruit  should  be  given  more  prominence.  That  in  the  exhibi- 
tions held  by  this  society,  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  varieties 
shown  shall  be  given  weight  rather  than  mere  number  of  sorts 
in  the  exhibit  or  the  display  of  color  only.  Recommended  fur- 
ther, that  the  influence  of  the  members  of  this  society  be  used 
in  the  same  direction,  in  the  various  fairs  and  fruit  exhibits  m 
the  State.  Second — That  a  committee  be  apponted  to  confer 
with  the  ofBcers  of  the  various  agricultural  societies  of  the  State 
with  a  view  to  putting  fruit  and  flowers  upon  a  more  satisfactory 
basis  upon  the  premium  list.  Election  of  officers  for  1906. 
Memorial  of  Richard  H.  Libbey,  deceased  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Twitchell,  Report  of  Committee 
on  "Fruit  Packages,"  E.  L.  Lincoln,  L.  H.  Blossom,  Chas.  S. 
Pope,  committee.  The  following  recommendation  was  passed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  society :  That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  study  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets  with 
reference  to  size  and  style  of  packages  and  methods  of  ship- 
ment, and  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Recommended 
further,  that  this  committee  shall  suggest  the  most  practical  size 
and  style  of  package  for  endorsement  by  this  society. 

Thursday  Afternoon — Our  Orchard  Meeting:  The  Place 
Where  It  Was  Held  and  What  Its  Proprietor  Has  Accom- 
plshed,  John  W.  True,  New  Gloucester;  Lessons  Learned  at 
the  Orchard  Meeting,  Edward  L.  White,  Bowdoinham; 
Results  of  Fertilizing  and  Cultivating,  V.  P.  DeCoster,  Buck- 
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field;  Experiments  in  Orchard  Fertilizing,  Prof.  W.  M.  Mun- 
son,  Maine  Experiment  Station. 

Thursday  Evening — Ladies'  Night.  Music;  A  Woman's 
Work  in  Fruit-Growing,  Miss  Lilla  M.  Scales,  Temple;  A 
Woman's  Work  in  Orcharding,  Mary  Augusta  Bass,  Wilton; 
music ;  A  Woman's  Work  in  Beautifying  the  Home,  Mrs.  Kate 

B.  Ellis,  Fairfield;  music. 

Excellent  music  was  furnished  by  the  young  ladies  of  Canton. 

BUSINESS    MEETING. 

The  Treasurer  and  Secretary  presented  their  reports  and  they 
were  accepted. 

On  the  oral  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  made  by  the 
Secretary,  it  was  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  to  formulate  an 
exhibition  rule  regarding  the  quality  of  exhibition  fruit.  The 
following  committee  was  appointed :  William  Craig,  Prof,  W. 
M.  Munson,  Charles  E.  Wheeler. 

Charles  E.  Wheeler,  J.  W.  True  and  Alonzo  Butler  were 
appointed  as  a  committee  to  distribute,  collect  and  count  ballots. 

Voted  and  by  major  vote  made  choice  of  the  following  offi- 
cers for  1906: 

President — Z.  A.  Gilbert,  North  Greene. 

Vice  Presidents — D.  P.  True,  Leeds  Center;  Edward  L. 
White,  Bowdoinham. 

Secretary — D.  H.  Knowlton,  Farmington. 

Treasurer — E.  L.  Lincoln,  Wayne. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee  for  two  years — Will  E. 
Leland,  East  Sangerville;  member  for  three  years,  V.  P. 
DeCoster,  Buckfield. 

Auditor — Dr.  George  M.  Twitchell,  Auburn. 

Trustees — Androscoggin  county,  A.  C.  Day,  Turner  Center; 
Aroostook  county,  John  W.  Dudley,  Mapleton;  Cumberland 
county,  John  W.  True,  New  Gloucester;  Franklin  county,  E. 
E.  Hardy,  Farmington;  Hancock  county,  E.  W,  Wooster, 
Hancock ;  Kennebec  county,  F.  B.  Perley,  Vassalboro ;  Knox 
county,  Alonzo  Butler,  Union;  Lincoln  county,  H.  J,  A.  Sim- 
mons, Waldoboro;  Oxford  county,  J.  A.  Roberts,  Norway; 
Penobscot  county,  W.  M.  Munson,  Orono;  Piscataquis  county, 

C.  C.  Dunham,  Foxcroft ;  Sagadahoc  county,  A.  P.  Ring,  Rich- 
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mond ;  Somerset  county,  Frank  E.  Nowell,  Fairfield ;  Waldo 
county,  Fred  Atwood,  Winterport ;  Washington  county,  D.  W. 
Campbell,  Cherryfield;  York  county,  J.  Merrill  Lord,  Parsons- 
field. 

Member  of  Bxperiinent  Station  Council — Charles  S.  Pope, 
Manchester. 

On  motion  made  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Munson  it  was  voted  that 
the  Secretary  be  requested  to  provide  for  one  session  of  the 
next  annual  meeting  a  round  table  discussion  on  the  topic — 
"How  can  the  meetings  and  exhibits  of  the  Society  be  made 
of  the  greatest  educational  value?" 

The  memorial  of  Richard  H.  Libbey,  prepared  by  Dr.  George 
M.  Twitchell,  was  read  by  Mrs.  V.  P.  DeCoster,  and  it  was 
voted,  that  these  resolutions  be  accepted  and  placed  on  record, 
and  that  a  copy  also  be  sent  to  our  Sister  Libbey. 

(For  memorial  see  Secretary's  Portfolio). 

Voted,  That  the  President's  address  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  report  to  the  Society.  Prof.  W. 
M.  Munson,  A.  S.  Ricker  and  F.  H.  Morse  were  appointed  as 
said  committee. 

Later  the  committee  offered  the  following  report  and  it  was 
accepted : 

President  Gilbert  made  a  personal  investigation  and  found 
almost  without  exception  that  this  year's  crop  of  fruit  came 
from  trees  recently  cultivated  or  fertilized,  or  which  bore  lightly 
last  year.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  which  is  in  line 
with  the  observation  of  other  growers,  your  committee  would 
urge  upon  the  Society,  and  upon  the  fruit-growers  of  Maine, 
the  importance  of  better  care  and  management  of  orchard  trees. 
This  work  of  improvement  must  be  commenced  immediately 
on  the  opening  of  the  spring  season  if  a  crop  of  fruit  is  to  be 
obtained  for  the  next  "off"  year. 

Your  committee  would  commend  the  effective  work  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  in  securing  legislation  looking  toward 
the  control  of  injurious  insects,  and  would  endorse  most  heartily 
the  efficient  work  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Entomologist  in  carying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law*. 
The  continuance  of  this  work  is  urged,  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  Society  for  the  future  is  bespoken. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  action  of  the  President  in  brinj;^- 
ing  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and  Council  the  importance 
of  an  early  publication  of  the  Society's  Transactions  be  endorsed. 
It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Society  instruct  its  officers 
to  prepare  their  respective  reports  and  use  their  influence  in 
securing  the  publication  of  the  same  and  of  the  full  volume  of 
the  Agriculture  of  Maine  at  the  earliest  possible  date  every  year. 

W.  M.  MUNSON, 
A.  S.  RICKER, 
F.  H.  MORSE. 

Committee. 

Charles  E.  Wheeler,  John  Wallingford  and  Alonzo  Butler 
were  appointed  as  a  committee  on  resolutions,  and  at  the  last 
session  of  the  meeting  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  accepted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  hereby  extended 
to  the  Portland  and  Rumford  Falls  and  Maine  Central  Rail- 
roads for  reduced  rates,  and  to  the  proprietor  of  the  Revere 
House  for  the  excellent  service  and  low  rates. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  express  its  thanks  to  Canton 
Grange  for  the  use  of  their  hall  during  this  annual  session. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Russell 
and  the  citizens  of  Canton,  and  especially  the  friends  who  fur- 
nished music,  for  their  cooperation  in  making  this  session  a 
success. 

Resolved,    That  particular  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
exhibits  of  fruit  and  chrysanthemums  by  Prof.  Munson. 
CHARLES  E.  WHEELER, 
JOHN   WALLINGFORD, 
ALONZO   BUTLER, 

Committee. 
Canton,  November  i6,  1905. 

Dr.  George  M.  Twitchell  reported  on  the  following  passed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting:  "Recommended  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  legislation  regarding 
the  grading,  marking  and  inspection  of  fruit  along  the  line 
followed  in  Canada  and  in  sister  states  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting,"  and  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
accepted : 
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Resolved,  That  this  Society,  recognizing  the  substantial 
growth  of  our  fruit  industry  and  realizing  the  necessity  for  a 
more  critical  grading  of  the  stock,  for  the  protection  of  the 
grower,  declares  in  favor  of  national  legislation  looking  to  a 
Fruit  Marks  Act,  and  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  correspond  with  the  officers 
of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associations  in  the  several  states,  and 
if  a  general  sentiment  is  found  favoring  such  action  to  arrange 
a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  national  legislation, 
said  committee  to  be  authorized  to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
fifty  dollars  for  postage  and  necessary  printing  and  expenses, 
a  full  report  to  be  made  at  the  next  annual  session  of  this 
Society. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Lincoln  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Fruit  Pack- 
ages offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
Maine  standard  apple  box  of  the  capacity > of  one  bushel,  with 
the  following  inside  dimensions:  length,  21  inches;  depth,  11 
inches;  width,  10  inches. 

Voted,  To  refer  back  to  the  same  committee  the  question  of 
the  size  of  package  to  be  adopted,  and  further  that  this  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to,  if  possible,  agree  with  representatives 
of  other  New  England  and  New  York  Associations  as  to  the 
size  of  box  to  be  adopted  by  all  societies,  and  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Committee  on  Exhibition  Rules  reported  as  follows,  and  it 
was  accepted: 

Voted,  That  no  wormy,  spotted  or  otherwise  defective  fruit 
be  granted  a  premium  by  this  Society. 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  and 
authorized  to  employ  a  competent  assistant  to  aid  in  perfecting 
the  exhibition. 


PAPERS,  ADDRESSES  AND  DISCUSSIONS  OFFERED 
AT  VARIOUS  MEETINGS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL    INVOCATION. 
By  Rev.  Marcia  Selman  of  Canton. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  maker  of  all  created  things, 
we  bow  in  thy  presence  with  submission  as  we  ask  thy  blessing 
upon  this  gathering.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  has  made  this 
earth  such  a  goodly  place  for  our  habitation  and  that  thy  pres- 
ence is  so  universally  present  in  it,  that  every  inch  of  its  surface 
is  quick  with  the  germs  of  intelligence  and  of  life.  We  thanl<:  thee 
that  even  what  seems  to  be  decay  and  death  is  made  under  thy 
wise  laws  to  minister  to  the  upspringing  of  new  life.  We  thank 
thee  that  thou  hast  made  the  very  soil  on  which  we  tread  to 
bring  forth  that  which  is  beautiful  and  bountiful  to  minister 
to  our  comfort  and  our  joy. 

And  we  thank  thee  that  thou  has  so  blessed  man  with  intelli- 
gent thought,  that  thou  hast  enabled  him  to  tread  thy  path 
throughout  the  universe  and  to  think  thy  thoughts  after  thee. 
Thou  hast  extended  even  to  him  thine  own  great  divine  pre- 
rogative of  creator,  and  hast  made  him  able  by  finding  out  and 
following  thy  laws  to  bring  new  life  into  existence. 

We  come  to  ask  thy  blessing  upon  our  gathering  together — 
and  yet  it  is  not  so  much  that,  our  Father,  as  to  ask  thee  to 
remind  us  that  thou  art  blessing  us  now  and  all  the  time ;  that 
the  efforts  of  such  societies  as  these  are  being  continually 
blessed  by  thee  under  thy  wise  laws;  that  thou  hast  blessed 
our  efforts  in  the  past,  that  thou  art  blessing  them  in  the  pres- 
ent, that  thou  wilt  bless  them  in  the  future;  that  everywhere, 
where  man  comes  in  contact  with  nature  and  learns  her  laws 
and  applies  them,  there  he  comes,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
into  contact  with  thyself,  and  there  he  becomes,  knowingly  or 
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unknowingly,  a  very  co-operator  with  the  great  God  of  the 
universe. 

We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  that  this  Society  meets  in  the 
interests  of  a  peaceful  project;  that  whereas  in  this  place  and 
in  that  place  among  the  councils  of  men,  men  are  gathered 
together  to  learn  to  study  the  arts  of  war,  the  engines  of  destruc- 
tion, gathered  together  to  carry  forth  those  projects  which  are 
to  bring  devastation  upon  the  land,  that  here  and  there,  as  in 
this  place,  there  are  men  and  women,  intelligent,  thoughtful, 
Christian  men  and  women,  who  are  gathered  together  to  culti- 
vate the  land,  to  bless  homes  instead  of  destroying  them,  to 
glorify  them  by  making  the  earth  bring  forth  and  bud  and  blos- 
som as  the  rose. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  the  sessions  of  this  Society.  Bless  the 
speakers  that  they  may  speak  out  of  the  wisdom  of  their  hearts 
and  communicate  to  us  that  divine  wisdom.  Bless  us  that  we 
may  go  forth  and  learn  new  things,  of  which  thy  universe  is 
full,  for  our  further  blessing. 

And  we  pray  this  morning  while  we  assemble  together  in 
fellowship  and  in  brotherhood,  that  thy  blessing  may  go  as  our 
thought  goes  out  to  him,  the  President  of  this  Association, 
who  has  been  called  away  from  our  midst  by  a  sad  message  of 
bereavement.  Let  the  comfort  of  thy  Spirit,  the  sustaining 
comfort  of  God's  presence  be  with  him,  we  pray  thee,  and  with 
us  all,  as  we  remember  and  as  we  are  reminded  from  time  to 
time  that  however  we  may  strive  and  endeavor  and  plan,  yet 
after  all  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  God's  hands,  and 
being  there  they  are  safe. 

So  help  us  to  wait  upon  thee  that  the  sessions  of  these  meet- 
ings may  glorify  thee,  may  exemplify  thy  wisdom  and  thy 
truth.  Bless  the  homes  here  represented.  Bless  all  the  efforts 
of  these  men  and  women  to  their  satisfaction  and  to  thy  glory. 
We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  great  husbandman  of  souls,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 
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ADDRESS    OF   WELCOME. 

W.  W.  Blanchard^  of  Canton. 
t 

I  feel  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  of  welcoming  you  this 
morning,  and  as  a  citizen  I  recognize  the  fact  that  we  should 
be  deeply  grateful,  in  addition  to  the  hospitable  feeling  of  wel- 
come, as  we  realize  what  your  Society  has  done, — as  we  appre- 
ciate the  end  toward  which  your  labors  are  directed. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  look  back  over  the  past ;  it  is  with 
a  certain  disappointment  that  we  note  the  fact  that  the  achieve- 
ments along  the  peculiar  lines  have  been  attended  by  difficulty. 
The  work  of  the  husbandman  has  been  for  many  ages  con- 
sidered a  laborious,  hard,  unsatisfactory  toil.  It  has  been 
thought  that  a  person,  no  matter  how  illy  equipped  and  insuffi- 
cient he  was  for  other  fields  of  labor,  could  as  a  husbandman, 
as  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  as  a  cultivator  of  fruit,  make  a  success. 
But  the  very  fact  is,  as  our  name  teaches  us,  today  those  fields 
of  labor  have  their  peculiar  sciences  and  arts.  And  as  we 
recognize  what  has  been  accomplished  along  these  lines  today, 
our  hearts  swell  with  appreciation,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
you  in  our  midst,  as  we  realize  that  your  coming  means  good 
to  us.  It  means  advancement  to  us.  It  means  the  taking  on 
of  new  stimulus,  the  infusion  of  new  energy  into  our  work. 
It  means  education  as  well.  Today  we  have  no  class  of  men 
and  women  more  studious,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  classes 
represented  in  these  fields  of  labor  that  bring  us  together  upon 
this  occasion.  It  is  true  that  their  work  is  more  laborious  and 
the  fields  are  new.  When  our  forefathers  came  here  this  land 
was  covered  with  forests.  They  were  subdued.  Those  giant 
monuments  of  nature  have  crumbled  and  passed  away,  and 
today  we  stand,  with  vigorous  bodies,  as  patrons  of  husbandry, 
as  cultivators,  developers  of  the  science  of  fruit  raising  and 
horticulture,  to  subdue  and  contend  with  forces  that  have 
impeded  the  advance  of  progress  all  the  time. 

Now  today  we  are  glad  that  you  are  here.  It  is  certainly  a 
revolution  and  evolution,  a  step  in  advance,  as  we  see  the  Intel- 
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ligence  present.  And  perhaps  the  greatest,  the  highest  avoca- 
tions of  Hfe  open  to  us  along  these  Hnes,  and  we  trust  that  we 
n.iay  be  able  mutually  to  profit  by  this  Association.  We  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  fact  that  to  us  will  be  brought  new  ideas ; 
truth  will  be  given  to  us  which  we  never  have  appreciated 
before.  Thank  you  for  it.  And  to  such  hospitalities  as  we 
have,  we  welcome  you  gladly,  realizing  that  we  are  the  ones 
that  receive  the  benefit,  not  you.  • 


RESPONSE. 
By  Proe.  W.  M.  Munson. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I  respond  to  the  ver)' 
cordial  words  of  welcome  which  have  been  extended  to  us.  It 
is  an  honor  to  me,  as  a  member  of  this  Society,  to  be  chosen  as 
its  mouth-piece.  I  consider  it  as  a  special  honor  because  of 
the  standing  of  the  Society,  because  of  what  the  Society  repre- 
sents. 

As  Mr.  Blanchard  has  just  indicated,  the  Society  stands  for 
education;  it  stands  for  the  motive  to  which  personally  I  have 
devoted  my  life;  and  for  that  reason  I  take  a  double  interest 
in  it,  responding  not  only  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  but  in  my 
own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the  institution  with  which  it  is  my 
fortune  to  be  connected.  For  all  of  the  agencies  of  the  State 
which  tend  to  better  the  condition  of  agricultural  workers  are 
and  should  be  working  together.  The  Pomological  Society,  the 
University,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  with  his 
numerous  helpers,  and  the  agricultural  press  of  the  State  all 
combine  to  elevate  Maine's  agricultural  conditions,  combine  to 
bring  before  the  people  of  the  world  the  fact  that  right  here 
in  New  England  we  have  conditions  which  are  adapted  specially 
to  certain  phases  of  agricultural  work.  And  not  the  least 
important  of  those  phases  is  that  which  is  represented  by  the 
Maine  State  Pomological  Society. 

Now  what  does  this  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  stand 
for?  We  have  already  said  it  stands  for  education.  It  also 
stands  for  the  great  fruit  interest  of  the  State.  But  it  stands 
for  more.     It  stands  for  better  men  and  women.     It  stands  for 
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better  boys  and  girls.  It  stands  for  better  homes  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  What,  let  me  ask,  do  the  great  farms  of  the  West, 
or  even  of  our  own  State,  amount  to  if  they  stand  simply  for 
providing  a  little  more  bread  and  butter?  if  they  stand  for  the 
motive  of  the  Western  farmer,  of  raising  a  little  more  corn  to 
raise  a  few  more  hogs  to  get  a  few  more  dollars  to  raise  a  little 
more  corn?  I  say  they  stand  for  better  homes;  and  it  is  the 
home  spirit,  the  home  life  of  New  England,  which  we  are 
aiming  to  foster. 

Now  this  home  life  can  in  no  better  way  be  encouraged  than 
by  providing  attractive  suroundings  for  our  boys  and  girls. 
I  mean  attractive  surroundings  in  the  way  of  home  buildings, 
of  home  grounds,  of  well-kept  roadsides.  But  that  is  not  all. 
When  our  boys  and  girls  go  to  the  schools,  to  the  academy, 
to  the  normal  schools,  there  they  want  also  to  see  attractive 
surroundings,  they  want  also  to  come  in  touch  with  the  spirit 
of  country  life.  While  I  didn't  intend  to  say  anything  about 
the  normal  schools  at  this  time,  I  can't  forbear  saying  that  I 
hope  every  man  and  every  woman  here  will  see  that  in  the  near 
future  our  normal  schools  not  only  are  willing,  but  are  anxious, 
but  they  must  provide  such  instruction  that  our  teachers  who 
go  out  into  the  country  schools  shall  be  fitted  to  teach  country 
children.  The  trouble  with  so  many  of  our  country  schools  at 
the  present  time  is  that  the  children  are  taught  by  pupils  of 
the  high  school,  teachers  that  know  absolutely  nothing  of  coun- 
try life,  and  then  we  wonder  why  our  boys  and  girls  are 
educated  away  from  the  farm.  This  then  is  one  of  the  things 
for  which  the  Maine  State  Pomological  Society  stands,  the 
betterment  of  the  country  homes  and  the  elevation  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  country  life. 

The  Society  stands  for  better  fruit  and  more  of  it.  Now  that 
io  saying  a  good  deal  in  view  of  the  exhibit  that  you  have  down- 
stairs at  the  present  time.  But,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  not  a 
section  of  the  country  so  well  adapted  to  the  particular  interest 
mentioned,  that  of  producing  fine  fruit,  especially  fine  apples, 
as  this  particular  corner  of  New  England;  and  we  have  not 
only  our  local  markets  but  the  foreign  markets  right  at  our 
door.  Now  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  control  these  markets, 
by  producing  the  best  and  putting  it  upon  the  market  in  the 
best  shape.     That,  friends,  is  one  of  the  important  lessons  which 
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we  are  to  study  with  you  here  at  the  meeting  in  Canton  at  this 
time.  We  believe  in  better  care  of  our  orchards,  in  better  care 
of  the  soil  and  in  better  care  of  the  trees.  We  believe  in  better 
feeding;  we  believe  in  better  packing;  we  believe  in  better 
grading ;  we  believe  in  better  packages ;  and  we  believe  in  pro- 
viding facilities  for  storage  of  the  fruit  until  such  times  as  the 
market  shall  meet  our  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  that  fruit.  These 
also  are  lessons  which  we  hope  to  study  with  you,  and  ask  you 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  thought  and  of  your  experience, 
that  we  may  receive  mutual  benefit,  and  may  look  back  upon 
the  meeting  at  Canton  as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Society. 

Friends,  again,  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  I  thank  you  for  the 
very  cordial  welcome  which  has  been  extended,  and  urge  upim 
the  people  of  the  vicinity  constant  attendance  upon  the  meetings 
and  free  participation  in  the  exercises  of  every  meeting. 


ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

By  Hon.  Z.  A.  GiIvBERT,  Greene,  President  of  IMaine  State 
Pomological  Society. 

Another  succession  of  the  rounds  of  the  seasons  brings  the 
State  Pomological  Society  again  to  its  convention  and  exhibi- 
tion— the  annual  celebration  of  the  fruitage  of  the  year.  While 
congratulations  over  any  marked  bounty  along  the  lines  of  our 
chosen  specialty  might  at  this  meeting  be  out  of  order,  yet,  as 
with  every  returning  year,  cause  for  thanksgiving  in  many  lines 
of  fruit  growers'  efforts  have  been  such  as  to  bring  forth  feel- 
ings of  gladness  and  of  encouragement  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
line  of  effort  our  Society  is  organized  to  encourage  and  promote. 

As  is  the  case  in  almost  every  passing  year  of  experience  in 
the  growing  of  fruit,  there  has  been  success  in  full  measure  with 
the  labors  of  some  growers,  and  failure  quite  as  plainly  marked 
with  others.  To  study  these  varying  degrees  of  experience  is 
quite  as  necessary  to  success  in  the  business  as  is  knowledge 
acquired  from  other  sources.  These  lessons  cannot  be  learned 
from  books,  nor  are  they  found  in  recorded  scientific  treatises. 
They  must  be  learned  by  the  individual  who  plants  his  own  vine, 
prunes  his  own  trees  and  watches  the  results  of  his  own  labors 
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through  the  advancing  season  up  to  the  rewards  of  the  harvest. 
To  bring  together  this  knowledge  and  put  it  in  form  to  aid  each 
other  is  the  object  that  has  invited  the  fruit  growers  of  our 
State  to  assemble  here  at  this  time. 

Each  passing  year  brings  its  special  lesson.  This  past  year  a 
record  has  been  so  plainly  written  that  no  one  can  fail  to  read  it 
aright.  Apples  are  our  leading  commercial  fruit.  The  past 
season  has  not  been  generally  a  fruitful  one.  Some  trees  and 
some  orchards  have  rewarded  their  owners  with  a  reasonably 
good  crop  of  fruit.  Many  other  trees  and  most  other  orchards 
have  given  but  little  fruit.  There  is  a  reason  for  this.  The 
books  do  not  show  the  reason  for  this — it  is  written  nowhere  else 
but  on  the  trees. 

Your  president  has  taken  the  time  the  past  autumn  to  look 
around  among  the  orchards  over  a  wide  territory  of  the  leading 
apple  producing  portion  of  our  State  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making  observations  on  the  apple  crop.  In  every  direction,  in 
every  orchard  without  an  exception,  and  almost  with  every  tree 
the  lesson  was  plain.  The  apples  of  the  year  were  on  orchards 
under  cultivation  and  on  trees  that  had  recently  been  liberally 
fertilized,  or  in  a  few  cases  in  orchards  that  bore  lightly  the  year 
before.  More  fertilization  and  better  treatment  of  trees  v/as 
written  all  over  the  orchards  of  the  State  the  past  season,  and 
so  plainly  that  there  can  be  no  overlooking  the  lesson.  This 
Society  has  before  called  attention  to  this  crying  want  of  the 
orchards  of  the  State.  If  the  barren  trees  and  the  dead  branches 
of  the  orchards  would  but  force  the  attention  of  owners  to  active 
efforts  for  the  remedy,  a  liberal  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
crop  would  then  be  realized.  A  large  part  of  the  orchards  of 
the  State,  especially  the  trees  that  have  been  some  time  in  bear- 
ing, are  hungry  for  the  food  with  which  to  nourish  a  generous 
fruitage.  It  is  time  this  lesson  was  taken  home  by  every  grower 
in  its  full  importance.  It  is  the  one  great  demand  calling  for 
attention  by  growers  ahead  of  everj^  other.  The  growing  of 
fruit  in  the  ofif  years  is  where  the  supply  comes  from  when  most 
wanted,  and  where  the  money  is  made  by  those  who  are  wise 
enough  to  grow  the  needed  supply. 

There  are  two  ways  through  which  the  supply  of  fertilizing 
material  needed  to  promote  the  fruitage  of  trees  may  be  pro- 
vided. One  is  by  cultivation.  This  serves  to  destroy  the  grass 
and    other  vegetable   growth    around  and   about  the   tree,  thus 
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leaving  the  full  strength  of  the  soil  and  its  contents  for  the 
support  of  the  trees.  It  also  sets  free  each  year  a  measure  of 
the  elements  of  fertility  contained  in  the  soil  and  gives  it  up  to 
the  use  of  the  tree  for  the  growth  of  fruit.  The  importance  of 
this  method  of  treatment  for  orchards  has  heretofore  been 
pressed  to  the  attention  of  fruit  growers  by  our  Society  and  is 
already  bearing  results.  It  is  not  claimed  that  cultivation  alone 
will  for  all  time  be  sufficient  for  the  full  wants  of  trees.  That 
it  will  do  much  towards  it  is  evidenced  the  past  year  by  the 
loaded  trees  wherever  the  cultivation  has  been  introduced. 

The  other  method  of  furnishing  trees  with  their  needed  fertili- 
zation is  by  the  application  of  manures  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
without  the  cultivation.  This  is  to  receive  attention  in  the 
program  prepared  for  this  meeting  and  need  not  take  further 
time  at  this  early  stage  of  our  proceedings. 

Fruit  growing  in  this  State  has  been  and  now  is  almost 
entirely  a  branch  of  the  mixed  farming  of  the  farm  on  which  the 
orchard  is  located.  It  never  will  be  found  that  fruit  growing 
can  be  made  the  successful  business  it  is  capable  of  until  it  is 
made  a  specialty  and  given  the  time  and  attention  its  best 
interests  require.  There  will  be  years  of  general  bounty,  like  a 
year  ago,  when  the  profit,  if  indeed  there  is  any,  is  small.  So 
there  will  be  other  years,  like  the  present,  when  only  the  well 
cared  for  trees  will  give  a  crop.  Then  it  is  that  the  specialist, 
with  his  trees  that  have  received  the  full  attention  their  best 
estate  required,  realizes  the  reward  his  attentive  care  deserved. 

During  the  past  year  the  entomological  field  has  received  care- 
ful attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  our  Society,  in  so  far 
as  this  matter  was  left  in  their  charge  by  the  action  taken  at 
the  annual  meeting  one  year  ago.  The  action  taken  by  them 
and  the  results  following  are  familiar  to  all.  The  present  stand- 
ing of  the  brown-tail  moth  invasion  and  the  attitude  of  the 
State  in  the  defense  against  it  is  a  matter  on  which  you  are  to  be 
further  informed  during  the  course  of  this  meeting.  Certainly 
this  Society  deserves  well  to  be  complimented  on  its  prompt 
action  of  a  year  ago  on  this  important  matter. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  transactions  of 
this  Society  for  the  year  1904,  and  which  embraced  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  meeting  held  in  November  of  that  year,  which 
are  made  a   part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner   of 
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agriculture,  was  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  members  till 
three-quarters  of  the  present  year  had  passed.  This  delay  of 
almost  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  work  therein 
recorded  detracts  in  a  large  degree  from  its  value.  The  same 
also  applies  to  the  entire  volume  of  "  Agriculture  of  Maine." 
The  change  in  the  law  made  by  the  last  legislature  places  the 
State  printing  in  the  charge  of  the  governor  and  council,  and 
thereby  opens  a  way  by  which  this  printing  can  be  done  promptly 
on  the  opening  of  the  year.  The  committee  on  printing  of  the 
council  have  this  matter  under  arrangement  at  the  present  time. 
Your  president  has  taken  the  liberty,  in  view  that  prompt  action 
was  called  for,  to  suggest  to  that  committee  that  a  way  is  now 
open  for  a  needed  reform  in  this  printing.  I  now  suggest  that 
if  this  movement  meets  the  approval  of  this  Society,  that  action 
be  taken  to  supplement  the  move  already  made  by  your  president 
and  thus  throw  the  full  influence  of  the  Society  in  aid  of  an 
earlier  appearance  of  our  transactions  and  with  it  the  full  volume 
of  "  Agriculture  of  Maine." 


THE  INSECT  SITUATION  IN  MAINE. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  it  was  voted.  That 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  urge  upon  the  legislature  the  imper- 
ative necessity  of  enacting  stringent  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  fruit  interests  of  the  State,  and  from  the  brown-tail  moth 
and  other  noxious  insect  pests  and  fungous  diseases,  and  to 
represent  the  Society  in  securing  the  desired  legislation. 

Report  of  committee  made  by  D.  H.  Knowlton :  It  is 
unexpected  for  me  to  speak  upon  this  matter,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  shall  take  considerable  pleasure  in  telling  you  the  story. 

You  will  remember,  going  back  a  little  bit,  a  year  ago  last 
spring  or  towards  spring  the  alarm  was  sounded  that  the  brown- 
tail  moth  was  in  the  State  of  Maine.  Commissioner  Gilman, 
President  Gilbert  in  behalf  of  our  Society,  and  several  others 
at  once  appeared  before  the  governor  and  council  and  made 
representations  to  them  of  the  situation.  The  governor  and 
council,  appreciating  at  once  what  the  situation  was,  although 
no  appropriation  was  made  or  had  been  made  for  such  purposes, 
instructed  Mr.  Gilman  of  the  agricultural  department  to  go 
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ahead  etnd  exterminate  just  as  many  of  the  brown-tail  moths  as 
possible.  He  did  that  work  and  did  it  well  so  far  as  that  goes, 
and  so  far  as  I  know.  As  the  first  session  of  the  legislature 
afterwards  was  approaching,  our  Society  last  year  took  the 
matter  up  and  after  discussing  it  somewhat  and  realizing  the 
danger  from  the  terrible  pest,  resolutions  were  passed  calling  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  make  such  representations  as 
might  be  necessary  to  the  committee  on  agriculture  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  present  to  the  legislature  a  bill  covering  the  situation. 
The  committee  as  appointed  I  will  say  consisted  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
as  chairman,  myself  as  second  on  the  committee,  and  Commis- 
sioner Oilman  as  third.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  Mr.  Gilmart 
in  his  position  was  one  of  the  most  influential  and  active  on  the 
committee  and  rendered  aid  in  every  way  possible. 

Well,  we  sat  down  together  and  talked  over  the  situation  and 
examined  more  or  less  laws,  both  present  and  prospective,  in 
other  places,  and  we  concluded  that  the  only  way  was  to  resort 
to  vigorous  measures.  We  accordingly  formulated  a  bill,  which 
in  substance  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  and  gave  him  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
work  forward  the  sum  of  $5,000  each  for  1905  and  1906.  That 
is  as  far  as  the  immediate  bill  reaches.  A  little  later  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  from  Prof.  Hitchings  who  will 
tell  you  somewhat  of  what  the  department  has  done.  The 
bill  necessitated  the  appointment  practically  of  an  entomologist. 
Mr.  Oilman,  after  considering  the  matter  and  discussing  what 
was  involved  in  it,  decided  that  it  was  practically  the  proper 
thing  to  have  a  State  entomologist — I  don't  know  but  that  we 
did  so  in  the  bill — we  did  in  substance  because  the  work  to  be 
done  there  necessitated  the  knowledge  and  skill  possessed  by  an 
entomologist.  He  arranged  with  Prof.  Hitchings  to  do  that 
work  and  they  have  carried  the  work  forward.  I  won't  tell  what 
that  work  is  because  he  is  going  to  do  that,  I  am  simply  telling 
you  what  this  committee,  which  you  appointed  last  year,  has 
done.  We  were  very  proud  of  the  result.  We  went  before 
the  committee  of  the  legislature.  They  gave  us  a  most  cour- 
teous hearing,  and  other  members  of  the  legislature  were 
interested  in  every  word  that  was  said  to  them  individually,  and 
when  the  time  came  for  the  legislature  to  act  upon  it  it  went 
through  without  a  dissenting  voice.  It  is  something  I  feel  very 
proud  of,  that  in  every  instance  when  we  have  gone  before  the 
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legislature  we  have  received  the  most  courteous  consideration. 
It  is  one  of  the  hopeful  and  promising  signs  for  the  future,  use- 
fulness of  the  Society,  to  say  nothing  about  the  past  in  which 
we  have  been  so  long  engaged  in  earning  the  reputation  which 
we  have.     I  hope  nothing  may  ever  tarnish  it. 

WHAT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT  HAS  DONE, 
AND  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 
Prof.  E.  F.  HiTCHiNGS,  State  Entomologist. 
Through  the  efforts  of  our  State  Pomological  Society  and  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  our  last  State  legislature  passed 
an  act  relative  to  the  protection  of  trees,  vines  and  shrubs  from 
the  introduction  and  ravages  of  dangerous  insects  and  plant 
diseases.  This  act  covered  the  inspection  of  all  nurseries  in  the 
State,  or  places  where  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and  plants  are  grown 
or  offered  for  sale ;  also  to  make  full  investigation  of  any 
locality  when  the  presence  of  the  brown-tail  or  gypsy  moths  or 
other  injurious  insects  or  plant  diseases  may  be  suspected.  As 
soon  as  this  act  was  approved,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
appointed  an  entomologist  to  take  charge  of  the  work  under  his 
supervision.  Fifteen  men  were  employed  to  do  educational 
work  throughout  the  infested  sections,  assisted  by  the  entomolo- 
gist at  the  Experiment  Station,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
town  and  city  officials  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  evil  and 
the  great  importance  of  a  speedy  campaign  against  it.  In  all 
cases  their  efforts  were  met  more  than  half  way,  with  the  result 
that  in  every  town  visited  the  work  of  extermination  was  at 
once  instituted  and  pushed  with  great  vigor.  In  fact  some  of 
the  Massachusetts  papers,  in  commenting  on  the  work  done 
here,  stated  that  if  Massachusetts  had  shown  half  the  wisdom 
and  spirit  that  Maine  had  the  pests  would  have  been  driven  from 
her  midst  long  ago. 

We  have  realized  for  years  that  one  great  need  of  our  State 
was  a  department  of  entomology  at  Augusta.  The  many 
products  of  our  farms  and  forests  are  of  too  great  importance 
to  be  neglected  or  left  to  the  depredation  of  our  insect  enemies 
and  plant  diseases.  We,  as  farmers  and  orchardists  of  Maine, 
have  not  as  yet  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  what  seem  to 
be  minor  details  in  our  farm,  garden  and  orchard  management. 
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The  invasion  of  the  brown-tail  moth  into  our  State  has  brought 
very  forcibly  to  our  mind  the  work  done  in  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  its  campaign  against  the  gypsy  moth  in  the  ten  years 
from  1890  to  1900,  when  over  a  million  of  dollars  was  expended 
by  the  state  besides  unknown  thousands  by  cities,  towns  and 
private  individuals  in  their  attempt  to  exterminate  the  pest. 
Their  experience  in  this  line  at  that  time  was  of  incalculable 
value  in  our  campaign  last  spring.  It  was  the  greatest  mistake 
that  Massachusetts  ever  made  when  the  state  appropriation  was 
discontinued  and  the  dreadful  pest,  which  had  been  reinforced 
by  the  brown-tail  moth,  a  no  less  dreaded  companion,  were 
allowed  to  again  overstep  their  bounds  and  rapidly  spread  over 
the  adjacent  territory  and  continue  their  onward  march  north, 
south,  east  and  west.  In  four  short  years  of  uninterrupted 
freedom  save  by  what  restriction  the  towns  were  able  to  place 
upon  them,  the  gypsy  moth  covered  over  four  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory.  The  brown-tail  moth,  which  is  a  very  strong 
flyer,  had  spread  south  into  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  north 
to  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire  and  had  invaded 
Maine  to  quite  an  extent.  •  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  so  exercised  over  the  situation 
that  active  measures  were  begun  to  see  if  something  could  not 
be  done  to  exterminate  the  pests  before  they  got  beyond  control. 
Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  entomologist  at  Washington,  investigated 
the  situation  and  reported  that  in  his  judgment  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exterminate  the  pests.  The  members  of  the  legis- 
lature were  so  wrought  up  over  the  situation  that  an  act  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  legislature  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths  in  the  state.  This 
passed  both  houses,  but  the  governor  asked  that  it  be  changed 
so  that  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  invasion  existed  should 
be  taxed  for  a  part  of  the  expense.  This  was  finally  done  and 
the  appropriation  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  secured, 
with  an  additional  thirty  thousand  for  experimental  purposes 
in  endeavoring  to  obtain  parasites  from  foreign  countries  to 
assist  in  the  extermination.  So  that  now  Massachusetts  has  a 
new  commission  and  is  again  active  in  the  campaign  against  this 
evil.  This  should  be  an  object  lesson  to  us  in  our  work  against 
our  insect  enemies.  The  inspection  of  the  nurseries  in  the  State 
has  brought  to  light  the  great  need  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
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this  line.  In  a  number  of  them  I  have  discovered  conditions 
that  were  not  safe  to  continue,  and  it  has  been  a  great  source  of 
gratification  to  me  to  see  such  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  to  have  all  objectionable  conditions  removed  at  once. 
Such  men  are  outspoken  in  their  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  the  department,  and  are  only  too  glad  to  assist  in  every  way 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

During  these  inspections  I  have  discovered  other  pests  that 
were  not  previously  known  to  exist  in  the  State.  The  dreaded 
woolly  aphis  of  the  apple  has  been  found  in  several  localities ; 
the  most  noted  case  was  in  the  city  of  Portland  where  I  found  a 
tree,  at  least  ten  inches  in  diameter,  literally  alive  with  them, 
with  its  vitality  destroyed,  practically  dead,  and  standing  as  a 
menace  to  the  trees  near  by.  The  owner  sa,id  he  would  have  it 
cut  and  burned  at  once.  This  pest  ought  to  have  a  passing 
notice,  as  it  is  a  dangerous  one  to  have  in  our  midst.  It  is  rather 
a  peculiar  insect,  leading  a  dual  existence,  one  form  living  on  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  tree,  producing  galls  similar  to  the  dreaded 
grape  phylloxera  of  Europe,  and  as  hard  to  combat.  The  other 
a  white  woolly  form,  found  covering  the  limbs  and  trunk  of  the 
tree.  An  allied  species  is  very  common  on  the  alder,  and  is 
especially  abundant  this  season.  I  have  seen  whole  alder 
swamps  literally  covered  with  this  snow  white  mantle  of  crawl- 
ing aphids.  But  this  species  will  not  attack  the  apple.  If  an 
orchard  is  infested  by  this  insect,  it  will  soon  sap  the  vitality  of 
the  trees  to  such  an  extent  that  the  best  remedy  is  to  cut  and 
burn  all  infested  trees.  The  root  form  inoculates  the  soil  so 
that  new  trees  must  not  be  set  in  the  same  places,  although  pear, 
plum  or  cherry  trees  might  be  substituted  with  no  evil  efifects. 

The  strawberry  weevil  has  been  found  in  several  localities  in 
the  State.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  insect  pests  that 
have  been  considered  during  the  past  season.  The  much 
dreaded  San  Jose  scale  has  reached  Massachusetts  and  will  soon 
find  its  way  here.  The  gypsy  moth  has  reached  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  cross  the 
river  into  Maine. 

THE    PRESENT    SITUATION. 

It  is  rather  early  yet  to  predict  what  the  actual  situation  is  as 
regards  the  brown-tail  moth  invasion  in  our  State.  As  a  result 
of  the  systematic  work  done  last  spring,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of    nests  were  taken    and    destroyed.      This    infested    district 
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extended  from  Kittery  on  the  southwest  to  Bar  Harbor  on  the 
northeast,  and  so  effectively  was  this  work  done  that  no  serious 
complaint  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  department  from  any 
source.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the  enterprise  and  public 
spirited  enthusiasm  of  the  several  cities  and  towns  along  the 
border  line.  Thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  and  time  and 
energy  freely  given  in  the  good  cause.  While  inspecting  the 
nursery  at  Bar  Harbor  in  August  I  discovered  several  clusters 
of  eggs  of  the  brown-tail  moth  and  later  in  the  summer  and 
early  fall  I  received  a  number  of  nests  from  there,  but  the 
authorities  are  wide  awake  to  the  situation  and  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  rid  the  island  of  the  nests  during  the  coming 
winter.  In  Portland,  where  a  large  number  of  nests  were  taken, 
the  situation  is  very  encouraging.  Of  course  we  would  expect 
that  many  nests  would  be  found  there,  as  a  result  of  the  moths 
coming  direct  from  Boston  by  steamer  and  rail  as  heretofore. 
•  In  Kittery  the  situation  is  quite  serious,  as  New  Hampshire 
did  practically  nothing  last  year  and  the  state  was  badly  infested, 
so  that  we  anticipated  that  this  condition  would  prevail.  Last 
July,  during  the  flight  of  the  moth,  I  was  in  Kittery  to  investi- 
gate the  situation  and  found  that  they  were  coming  by  the  thou- 
sands. The  moth  is  a  night  flyer  and  is  strongly  attracted  by  a 
light.  They  were  reported  at  the  navy  yard  buildings  in  great 
numbers,  and  were  killed  by  the  thousands  by  the  workmen 
employed  on  the  yard.  On  investigation  last  week,  I  found  the 
trees  in  many  localities  as  badly  infested  as  they  were  last  year ; 
but  taking  the  territory  as  a  whole,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  worst  is  over,  provided,  that  a  diligent  watch  is  kept  up 
and  a  vigilant  campaign  continued  each  year. 

The  bulletin  on  the  brown-tail  moth  will  soon  be  issued.  This 
will  give  a  concise  account  of  the  year's  work  in  that  line.  It 
is  earnestly  desired  that  all  possible  information  of  any  insect 
invasion  may  be  sent  in  to  the  department  as  soon  as  discovered. 
We  can  then  be  in  a  position  to  successfully  cope  with  all  of  our 
insect  foes  before  they  gain  a  strong  foothold  in  the  State.  This 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  may  hope  to  check  the  gypsy  moth 
and  San  Jose  scale. 

(Shows  vial  containing  twig  with  woolly  aphis;  twig  with 
San  Jose  scale;  and  brown-tail  moth  in  different  stages,  includ- 
ing nests.) 
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You  notice  the  dots  on  the  end,  golden  brown  color,  the  cover- 
ing- of  the  egg  cluster,  right  on  the  end  of  the  leaf.  When  the 
moth  lays  the  eggs  they  are  white  but  while  she  is  laying  them 
the  hairs  pull  out  from  the  abdomen  onto  these  sticky  eggs  and 
cover  the  whole  cluster  of  eggs,  as  you  will  see  in  that  little  case 
that  is  being  passed.  And  those  are  the  caterpillars  in  there. 
They  are  live  caterpillars  and  simply  hibernate  in  that  form 
through  the  winter  upon  the  trees  where  you  can  get  at  them 
easily — it  is  your  own  fault  if  you  don't  cut  them  down  if  they 
are  in  your  section, — and  early  in  the  spring  they  are  all  ready 
to  go  to  work  on  the  trees  the  moment  the  buds  start  enough  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  get  something  to  eat — you  must  know  they 
would  be  hungry  after  they  have  slept  all  winter.  We  had 
them  crawling  and  eating  in  Portland  in  April  last  year. 

I  will  give  you  a  few  figures.  They  took  in  the  city  of 
Portland  122,000  nests  of  the  brown-tail  moth  last  spring.  In 
the  banner  town  of  the  State  they  took  about  200,000  nests,  and 
that  was  all  done  in  about  six  weeks'  time.  The  banner  town 
was  the  town  of  York.  They  appropriated  more  money  than 
any  other  tow^i — twice  over  what  Portland  did — and  as  a  result 
they  got  the  largest  number  of  nests ;  but  they  didn't  get  them 
all.  They  employed  men  from  Boston  to  come  down  and  spray 
for  the  caterpillars  where  they  didn't  get  the  nests  off.  One  nest 
overlooked  last  year  would  mean  from  50  to  possibly  150  nests 
this  year. 

Dr.  TwiTCHELL:  You  spoke  about  finding  these  nests  and 
cutting  them,  but  you  did  not  emphasize  the  necessity  of  burning 
them. 

Prof.  Hitchings  :  I  don't  know  as  I  did.  Of  course  you 
want  to  cut  and  burn.  I  am  glad  that  you  spoke  of  that  because 
we  did  have  men  last  spring  that  thought  if  they  cut  them  and 
let  them  down  on  the  ground  that  that  was  all  that  was  neces- 
sary. That  would  not  hinder  them  very  much.  In  an  hour's 
time,  on  the  first  trip  to  Kittery  I  made  last  spring,  I  found  them 
on  thirteen  different  varieties  of  trees,  and  in  many  places  so 
thick  that  the  trees  could  not  have  leafed  out  possibly.  I  was 
there  last  week.  In  some  places  they  are  thicker  than  they  were 
last  year,  for  this  reason :  New  Hampshire  did  nothing  prac- 
tically. All  they  have  to  do  is  to  fly  across  the  river,  and  that 
is  a  short  distance,  and  the  pear  trees  there  are  just  loaded,  not 
with  pears  but  with  brown-tail  moth  nests  today. 
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Now  I  want  to  associate  with  that  the  gypsy  moth  for  this 
reason,  if  the  gypsy  moth  gets  here  it  will  be  worse  than  the 
brown-tail,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  get  here. 
And  it  may  be  here.  I  have  investigated  five  different  reports^ 
two  of  them  from  Massachusetts  men,  one  of  them  a  superin- 
tendent of  one  of  the  parks  who  had  charge  of  fourteen  men 
working  under  him  in  the  gypsy  moth  work,  and  he  declared 
straight  up  and  down  that  he  saw  these  egg  clusters  in  the  city 
of  Portland  a  year  ago  last  March.  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
strange  that  with  the  work  that  we  did  last  spring  we  didn't 
discover  the  gypsy  moth  if  it  was  in  Portland.  "  Well,"  he  said^ 
"don't  you  suppose  I  know  the  gypsy  moth?"  I  said:  "I 
don't  account  for  that  at  all."  I  went  to  the  superintendent  and 
said  "  How  long  has  that  man  been  employed  as  superintendent 
of  the  park  ?  "  He  said  "  A  little  over  a  year."  I  asked  him 
"  What  did  he  know  of  the  gypsy  moth  a  year  ago  last  March  ?  "■ 
He  said,  "  He  probably  didn't  know  much  about  it."  So  I  came 
to  Portland,  investigated  where  he  said  they  were,  and  it  was 
the  tussock  moth.  The  city  of  Portland  is  overrun  with  another 
species  of  insect,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  park  commis- 
sion told  me  last  week  that  three  years  ago  they  took  twenty 
barrels  of  just  the  egg  clusters  of  the  tussock  moth  in  the  city  of 
Portland,  and  today  I  think  they  could  do  the  same. 

We  had  families  move  down  here  from  the  infested  district  in 
Massachusetts,  right  where  the  gypsy  caterpillars  were  crawling 
all  over  their  sheds  and  wood-piles,  come  down  here  right  in  the 
time  of  the  caterpillars'  crawling,  and  move  their  stores  with 
them.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Just  as  soon  as  it  was 
reported  of  course  the  wood  was  burned.  A  young  lady  came 
this  fall.  She  had  a  dress  that  she  had  hung  away,  hadn't  had 
it  on  for  two  or  three  weeks.  She  came  from  there  about  the 
time  the  caterpillars  were  spinning  their  cocoons.  She  got  the 
dress  to  put  it  on,  felt  a  queer  sensation  on  her  arm,  took  it  oflf 
and  found  one  done  up  in  the  sleeve  of  her  dress.  There  are 
lots  of  ways  of  getting  them  here.  Now  why  do  we  dread 
these?  Because  they  will  eat  anything — they  are  like  goats, 
anything  but  tin  cans.  Our  evergreen  trees,  if  they  strip  them 
once  they  are  dead.  And  so  in  one  way  we  ought  to  dread  them 
more  than  we  would  the  brown-tail.  It  is  true  they  won't  spread 
as  rapidly ;  but  yet  those  of  you  who  have  visited  Massachusetts 
know  what  the  condition  is  there  and  how  we  ought  to  dread 
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them.  They  hibernate  in  the  egg  through  the  winter  and  that 
is  why  they  will  be  difficult  to  find.  The  moth  lays  the  eggs  a 
Httle  later  than  the  brown-tail,  but  hides  them  away.  She  can- 
not fly.  I  have  watched  probably  thousands  of  them  to  see  if 
they  could  fly.  I  was  in  Massachusetts  during  the  old  commis- 
sion,— I  was  teaching  there  at  the  time  and  knew  something  of 
the  work  there,  and  I  have  watched  them  many  times.  Before 
they  lay  their  eggs  they  are  so  heavy  with  eggs  that  they  cannot 
fly  practically.  I  have  seen  them  try  to  crawl  up  a  tree  and 
almost  invariably  they  would  lose  ground  and  come  down  rather 
than  ascend.  They  lay  about  five  hundred  eggs ;  and  so  of 
course  they  would  not  spread  as  rapidly.  While  these  brown- 
tail  moths  might — I  won't  say  they  would,  but  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  they  couldn't  fly  ten  miles  before  they  stopped  to 
lay  their  eggs  if  the  wind  was  in  the  right  direction.  So  there  is 
that  difference  between  them.  One  other  thing  I  will  just 
mention  in  regard  to  this  brown-tail  moth,  you  have  heard  so 
much  of  it.  Wlhy  they  took  such  active  measures  in  the  town 
of  York  was  because  of  the  resorts  there,  York  Beach  and  York 
Harbor,  that  received  lots  of  letters  from  parties  out  of  the  State 
inquiring  about  the  brown-tail  and  saying  that  they  were  going 
to  take  their  summer  vacation  in  other  directions  if  the  brown- 
tail  was  here.  So  the  people  in  York  realized  what  it  would 
mean  to  them  to  have  their  summer  visitors  go  somewhere  else 
and  they  took  the  active  measures  they  did.  There  were  a 
number  of  cases  though  of  this  brown-tail  itch,  as  it  is  termed. 
When  those  caterpillars  reach  the  stage  of  moults,  the  skins  that 
they  shed, — the  hairs  have  a  property  of  breaking  up  and  work- 
ing under  the  skin  if  they  come  in  contact  with  the  body,  and 
producing  a  very  annoying  irritation,  puffing  up,  in  many  cases 
worse  than  any  ivy  poison,  and  of  course  that  is  what  they 
dread.  I  know  that  families  move  out  from  infested  districts 
in  Massachusetts  during  that  time  of  the  year,  and  families  that 
were  not  used  to  going  away  from  home  were  obliged  to  on 
account  of  that. 

Prof.  Munson:  One  question  I  would  like  to  ask  Prof. 
Hitchings.  I  heard  no  reference  made  to  the  oyster-shell  bark 
louse,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  State  I  would  ask  if  that  is 
not  nearly  as  serious  a  pest  as  the  San  Jose  scale? 

Prof.  Hitchings:  It  is.  I  had  a  case  reported  to  me.  A 
gentleman  wrote  saying  that  his  orchard  was  dying — his  young 
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trees.  He  said  he  knew  it  must  be  the  San  Jose  scale.  He  had 
shown  it  to  a  number  of  his  neighbors  and  they  said  it  must  be. 
I  wrote  him  I  had  so  many  engagements  just  then  I  couldn't  go 
for  a  day  or  two — but  I  told  him  I  would  come — and  asked  him 
to  send  a  twig.  He  sent  one  and  it  was  what  we  term  the 
oyster-shell  bark  louse — ^you  are  all,  I  guess,  familiar  with  it. 
I  saw  some  down  stairs  on  the  apples.  They  are  shaped  some- 
thing like  an  oyster  shell.  They  are  small,  of  course,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long — one  end  round,  one  end  larger  than  the 
other,  and  so  it  gets  its  name.  They  are  easily  treated  and  you 
ought  to  treat  them  too. 

One  thing  I  omitted  to  say  in  regard  to  the  San  Jose  scale. 
They  breed  in  a  different  manner  from  our  ordinary  insects. 
Suppose  a  tree  came  from  New  York  with  one  female  scale  on 
it  in  the  spring.  Under  that  scale  the  female  would  not  be  quite 
developed  when  it  reached  here  but  in  a  short  time  would  reach 
maturity,  and  instead  of  laying  eggs  she  would  give  birth  to 
young — that  is,  about  ten.  They  have  carefully  estimated  the 
number  per  day  and  about  ten  on  the  average  per  day  would  be 
born,  and  that  would  continue  for  forty  consecutive  days. 
There  is  400  at  once.  Then  when  these  little  ones  were  about 
thirty  days  old  they  would  give  birth  in  the  same  manner.  Now 
if  you  are  a  mathematician  you  might  possibly  estimate  the 
number  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  has  been  figured  out  by  some- 
body who  wanted  to  take  the  time  to  do  it,  and  estimated  that  it 
would  be  about,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  where  the  season 
is  a  little  longer  than  ours  in  Maine,  three  billions — three  billions 
in  the  fall  as  the  progeny  of  one  female  in  the  spring.  So  you 
can  see  whether  they  are  a  menace  or  not,  and  you  can  see  how 
many  times  you  would  have  a  spray  to  kill  them.  Spray  when 
they  are  crawling.  How  are  you  going  to  know  when  they  are 
crawling?  You  would  have  to  spray  every  day  right  through 
the  year  after  a  certain  time  almost.  Of  course  you  can  fumi- 
gate by  having  tents  to  put  over  your  trees  and  fumigating  with 
hydro  cyanic  gas,  but  it  would  be  very  expensive. 

WHAT    MORE    CAN    THE    SOCIETY    DO? 
D.  H.  Knowlton,  Farmington. 
Prof.  Hitchings  has  given  us  a  very  concise  and  clear  idea 
of  the  practical  way  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
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meeting  with  the  issue  and  attempting  to  control,  if  not  extermi- 
nate, the  insects  that  are  invading  the  State. 

The  question  as  to  what  the  Society  can  do — I  didn't  exactly 
know  how  to  put  it  when  I  formulated  it,  and  I  thought  it  better 
be  put  in  that  way  because  it  might  give  an  opportunity  of 
saying  whatever  the  occasion  might  seem  to  call  for.  I  don't 
know  how  the  Society  as  an  organization  just  now  can  do  any 
more  than  what  it  has  done.  But  at  the  same  time  I  do  feel  that 
the  Society  ought  to  keep  the  fire  burning  and  keep  the  interest 
up  all  the  time,  so  that  when  future  action  may  be  called  for  we 
shall  be  ready  to  meet  it. 

The  committee,  in  formulating  and  discussing  the  law,  thought 
a  good  deal  about  the  appointment  of  some  special  officers,  a 
commission  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  we  decided  that  we 
had  departments  enough  now  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  that  it 
v^-as  not  best  for  us  to  formulate  or  to  organize  any  more.  So 
we  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
And  now  it  appears  to  me,  and  I  think  it  appears  to  every  one 
in  the  State  who  has  intelligently  investigated  it,  that  the  depart- 
ment has  faithfully  done  its  duty,  and  that  here  at  our  meeting 
we  should  give  some  expression  of  approval  of  what  the  depart- 
ment has  done. 

A  great  deal  of  literature  has  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers, a  great  many  bulletins,  etc.,  have  been  sent  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  over  to  the  Experiment  Station 
where,  I  should  say,  they  have  been  equally  active  along  this 
same  line  in  their  departments  bearing  upon  the  habits  and  the 
life  history  of  the  brown-tail  moth.  I  sometimes  feel  that  all 
that  work  has  gone  for  naught  because  the  thing  comes  to  me  in 
certain  ways.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean.  During  the  month  of 
August  some  one  over  to  Mercer  sent  word  to  me  something 
like  this :  "  We  have  got  them  in  Mercer  and  I  wish  you  would 
tell  Mr.  Knowlton  so."  Well,  he  didn't  bring  any  samples  with 
liim,  and  I  said,  *'  What  is  it  you  have  got  over  there?  I  would 
like  to  know.  Something  alarming  the  way  you  spoke."" 
^'  Well,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  So-and-so  says  that  we  have  got  the  real 
thing,  the  real  brown-tail  moth."  Well,  I  told  him  that  was 
certainly  a  very  alarming  situation,  I  didn't  realize  that  they 
were  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  State  as  in  the  town  of 
Mercer.  I  thought — I  certainly  hoped  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take.    But    he    said    that  they  had    surely  got    them.     Then    I 
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said,  "  What  is  it  about  them  ?  "  Well,  he  talked  away  a  little 
about  them.  He  knew  nothing  about  insects.  After  a  little  he 
told  me  what  the  insects  were  doing.  Well,  it  happened  that  the 
State  entomologist  didn't  get  any  job  on  that  because  from  what 
little  he  told  me  about  the  habits  of  the  insects  I  readily  identified 
them,  because  only  a  little  while  before  somebody  nearer  by  had 
brought  me  some  of  them.  They  were  simply  the  red-humped 
caterpillars.  I  judge  they  must  be  rather  more  numerous  this 
year  than  usual.  I  felt  somewhat  chagrined  that  the  good 
people  over  to  Mercer  didn't  know  those  were  not  brown-tail 
moths. 

Well,  now,  one  thing  I  try  to  impress  upon  Commissioner 
Gilman,  and  every  one  in  connection  with  this  work  is  the  import- 
ance of  educating  the  people,  educating  the  boys  and  girls,  so- 
they  will  know  not  only  what  these  insects  are  but  so  that  they 
will  know  what  other  insects  are. 

One  thing  as  individuals  w^  ought  to  do.  In  every  way  we 
ought  to  second  the  effort  of  the  department  to  educate  the 
people — boys  and  girls,  men  and  women.  If  you  have  got  an 
insect  out  on  a  tree  that  is  troubling  you,  go  and  look  at  it 
and  see  what  it  is,  and  if  you  can't  find  out  definitely  what  it  is 
and  it  is  making  the  least  bit  of  trouble,  why  put  it  into  a  box 
and  send  it  over  to  Prof.  Hitchings  and  let  him  tell  you  what 
it  is.  And  then  if  he  tells  you,  try  and  remember  it.  Now  we 
have  during  the  year  on  all  of  our  farms  more  or  less  trouble- 
some insects.  Some  of  them  we  know  about.  Some  of  them 
we  don't.  And  there  is  an  object  for  study.  There  is  an  object 
of  thought.  I  suppose  those  insects  were  all  created  for  some 
wise  purpose.  I  suppose  so — I  don't  know — because  I  can't 
very  well  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  Nature's  works.  At 
the  same  time  I  can  say  that  I  have  sometimes  thought  that 
these  insects  were  just  like  some  other  things  that  we  have — they 
are  intended  on  purpose  to  make  us  work  a  little  harder  and 
make  us  fight  better  for  a  living  than  we  should  if  they  were  not 
there.  Sometimes  it  makes  us  stronger  men  and  women. 
Sometimes  when  we  allow  them  to  run  away  with  us,  we  don't 
recognize  the  cause  perhaps,  but  they  do  us  a  good  deal  of 
injury.  So  then  as  individuals  we  want  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  we  can  with  the  Agricultural  Department.  They  are  doing 
some  fine  work  over  to  the  State  College  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  educating   the  students  who  are   there,  in   what 
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this  thing  means.  I  wish  more  might  go  there.  They  have  not 
got  half  as  many  as  they  ought  to  have. 

Now  I  don't  know  that  I  can  emphasize  what  I  have  said  any 
more  than  I  have,  but  there  is  one  other  incident  which  happens 
to  occur  to  me  just  now.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much,  this  particular 
incident.  Quite  a  number  of  the  cecropia  cocoons  have  been 
sent  in  to  me,  in  one  case  in  particular  a  letter  was  written  and 
a  postage  stamp  was  inclosed  for  a  reply — "  What  is  this?  Is 
this  a  brown-tail  moth  nest,  or  what  is  it  ?  "  It  was  a  beautiful 
cocoon,  a  large  one  and  a  very  handsome  one  indeed,  and  I  took 
pleasure  in  writing  back  what  it  was.  That  which  gave  me  the 
most  pleasure  was  what  followed.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  a 
very  sweet  little  girl  in  one  of  the  primary  schools,  wide  awake, 
looking  for  all  the  good  things  there  are  in  life,  and  she  came 
over  to  my  house  one  evening.  I  said  to  her,  "  Ruth,  I  have  got 
something  for  you."  Well,  she  looked  up  as  bright  as  could  be, 
and  I  asked  Mrs.  Knowlton,  who  was  near  it,  to  hand  her  that 
cocoon.  The  little  girl  looked  at  it  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
and  pleasure  and  said,  "  I  heard  something  about  this  the  other 
day  and  I  didn't  quite  know  what  it  was  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
out."  I  told  her  how  she  must  take  care  of  it,  and  I  did  a  little 
differently  from  what  some  of  the  Washington  city  teachers  do. 
The  principal  of  the  kindergarten  school  there  wrote  me  a  little 
while  ago,  and  she  called  attention  to  the  custom  which  certain 
teachers  had  of  sending  west  and  south  for  cecropia  cocoons 
to  use  in  their  schools  as  object  lessons  and  then  giving  them 
to  the  children.  The  children  examined  them,  carried  them  home, 
and  then  instead  of  destroying  them  as  they  ought  to,  had  the 
fun  of  seeing  the  moths  emerge  from  the  cocoons  and  fly  away 
to  suit  themselves,  and  nobody  knows  how  many  sections  have 
been  cursed  by  the  introduction  of  these  insects,  which,  however 
beautiful  they  may  be,  are  harmful  to  fruit  trees. 

Now  I  wish  to  emphasize  just  this — I  have  already  said  it — 
help  the  department  in  every  way  you  possibly  can.  Seek 
information  from  them.  Give  them  information  if  you  can. 
Let  us  all  pull  together  and  we  will  hold  back  this  plague  for 
some  years  to  come  and  I  hope  permanently. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  FRUITS. 
Professor  W.  M.  Munson. 

Since  the  purpose  for  which  fruit  is  grown  varies  greatly,  as 
do  also  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  market  and  personal  choice, 
he  is  indeed  a  brave  man,  or  a  fool,  who  will  attempt  to  give  a 
definite  and  categorical  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  varieties.  However,  in  these  days  of  progress  along 
all  horticultural  lines,  when  each  year  brings  forth  new  varieties 
or  new  types  of  fruit  specially  adapted  to  certain  local  condi- 
tions, it  is  necessary  for  the  progressive  fruit  grower  to  keep  in 
touch  with  advance  made  along  lines  in  which  he  is  particularly 
concerned. 

The  purpose  of  the  annual  report  of  the  committee  on 
new  fruit,  as  provided  for  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  as 
understood  by  your  present  committee,  is  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  such  of  the  new  fruits  as  are  offered  for  sale  in  the 
State,  and  also  to  judge  carefully  the  new  seedlings  which  are  of 
local  importance  to  the  State. 

Within  the  limit  of  this  report  it  is  impracticable  to  refer  to 
all  of  the  meritorious  fruits  of  recent  introduction,  or  even  to 
describe  the  seedlings  which  are  of  local  prominence  and  possibly 
worthy  of  future  dissemination.  A  few  of  the  more  important 
must  suffice. 

APPLES. 

Of  the  newer  apples  which  have  been  introduced  from  the 
southwest,  little  can  be  said  as  yet,  as  very  few  of  them  have 
yet  fruited  in  Maine,  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  like  the 
Ben  Davis,  most  of  these  varieties  are  probably  better  suited  to 
the  warmer  climate  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  than  to  our  own 
more  rigorous  conditions. 

After  a  long  and  bitter  discussion,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  is  a  slight  difference  between  Gano  and  Black  Ben  Davis, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  say  that  either  of  these  varieties,  if  they  are 
distinct,  will  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  Maine  orchards. 

Sutton,  which  has  been  considered  more  or  less  at  the  meetings 
of  this  society,  while  an  old  variety  has  only  recently  become 
j)rominent.      It  is  a  vigorous  and    upright    grower,  hardy  and 
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healthy  under  high  cuhivation,  but  it  will  not  stand  neglect.  It 
is  very  doubtful  if  this  variety  can  ever  supplant  Baldwin  as  a 
popular  favorite,  where  the  latter  can  be  grown. 

Arctic  is  one  of  the  most  robust  of  the  newer  varieties  and  is 
widely  planted  in  a  central  part  of  the  State.  This  is  somewhat 
of  the  Baldwin  type,  though  much  larger,  hardier,  and  of  more 
vigorous  habit.  The  variety  may  be  described  as  follows: 
Tree  very  vigorous,  spreading.  Fruit  medium,  roundish- 
conical;  greenish  yellow,  heavily  overlaid  with  crimson  on  the 
sunny  side,  with  splashes  of  a  deeper  shade  and  numerous  lighter 
dots;  flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  juicy,  brisk,  sub-acid.  Good 
December  to  March. 

Among  the  more  valuable  of  the  recently  introduced  hardy 
apples  is  the  Northwestern  Greening.  This  apple  is  being 
widely  disseminated  in  Aroostook  and  Northern  Penobscot 
counties  and  seems  worthy  of  planting.  The  variety  originated 
in  Waupaca  county,  Wisconsin,  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Hatch, 
from  seed  planted  about  1862,  and  was  first  propagated  by 
E.  W.  Daniels  of  Aurorahville,  Wis.  It  was  first  exhibited  at 
a  horticultural  meeting  in  1875,  ^^d  at  once  met  with  favor,  so 
that  it  is  now  widely  spread  over  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota. 

The  fruit  is  large,  regular,  conical,  pale  green  in  color; 
remrakably  uniform  in  size,  color,  form  and  freedom  from 
disease  and  insect  attack.  The  stem  is  rather  long,  in  a  deep, 
moderately  wide,  flaring,  but  regular  cavity;  basin  medium, 
calyx  closed.  Flesh  firm,  juicy,  fine  grained,  white,  a  little  tough 
and  consequently  keeps  well.  Good.  Season  December  to 
March. 

Collins  is  an  apple  which  comes  to  notice  from  Cherryfield, 
and  was  brought  to  the  writer's  attention  by  Mr.  David  W. 
Campbell.  The  tree  is  vigorous,  spreading,  productive.  Fruit 
large,  roundish-conical,  yellowish-green,  washed  and  splashed 
on  sunny  side  with  deep  crimson ;  stem  medium,  stout,  inserted 
in  a  moderately  deep,  flaring,  regular  cavity;  basin  small, 
irregular,  calyx  closed ;  flesh  greenish  white ;  fine  grained,  crisp, 
tender,  mildly  acid.     Good.     November  to  February. 

SMALIv    FRUITS. 

The  progress  made  in  the  culture  of  small  fruits  during  the 
past  twenty  years  has  been  rapid  and  substantial,  but  even  at  the 
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present  time  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  horticultural  work 
is  not  fully  recognized  by  the  people  of  the  State.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Maine,  we  must  look  to 
intensive  rather  than  to  extensive  operations  for  the  most  satis- 
factory returns.  With  the  increasing  importance  of  our  sum- 
mer resorts,  new  and  extensive  markets  are  opened;  while  the 
operatives  in  the  factories  are  always  large  consumers  of  fruit. 
For  this  reason  the  culture  of  small  fruits  seems  to  ofifer  a 
specially  promising  field  at  the  present  time. 

With  the  small  fruits  there  is  often  a  marked  change  from 
year  to  year  in  the  estimated  value  of  the  leading  varieties.  In 
fact  varieties  come  and  go,  with  the  leading  growers,  before  they 
are  even  heard  of  by  the  great  masses  of  the  people. 

The  particular  kinds  of  small  fruits  in  which  the  growers  of 
Maine  are,  or  should  be,  specially  interested  are  the  currant, 
gooseberry  and  strawberry.  Our  conditions  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  production  of  the  best  of  all  these. 

Currants.  To  the  well-known  Fay,  Red  Dutch,  and  Victoria, 
Wilder  (or  President  Wilder)  was  a  welcome  addition  as  a 
profitable  market  currant  as  well  as  a  satisfactory  home  berry. 
It  is  a  very  productive  red  variety,  ripening  about  with  Fay,  and 
is  without  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  the  latter,  to  spread  its 
outer  branches  and  break  down  in  winter. 

Prince  Albert  is  another  sort,  which  while  grown  for  a  number 
of  years  in  New  York  and  other  sections,  is  seldom  met  in 
Maine.  This  is  a  very  vigorous  and  very  productive  variety  and 
has  two  specially  valuable  characteristics,  in  the  lateness  of 
maturity — after  all  other  sorts  are  past  their  prime — and  in  its 
relative  freedom  from  fungous  diseases  which  frequently 
defoliate  other  sorts  early  in  the  season. 

Perfection  is  the  latest  claimant  for  honors  and  was  awarded 
the  Barry  gold  medal  for  a  new  fruit  of  superior  merit,  by  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  in  1901.  My  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  this  variety  at  the  Pan  American  Expo- 
sition in  1901  and  it  was  first  commercially  disseminated  in  1902. 
The  variety  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Fay  and  White 
Grape,  made  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Hooker  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1887. 
It  was  introduced  by  C.  M.  Hooker  &  Son  of  Rochester.  The 
bush  is  a  strong  grower  with  excellent  foliage,  and  bears  the 
fruit  chiefly  on  the  old  wood — like  the  White  Grape  parent. 
The  fruit  cluster  as  officially  described  by  W.  A.  Taylor,  U.  S. 
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Department  of  x\gricultui-e,  is  "  long,  cylindrical,  tapering  but 
slightly  with  long  stem;  berries  spherical,  uniformly  large, 
adhering  tenaciously  to  the  short,  stout  pedicle;  color  bright 
crimson ;  skin  thin,  moderately  tough ;  flesh  tender,  translucent, 
juicy;  seeds  medium  in  size  and  number;  flavor  slightly  sub- 
acid ;  quality  good  to  very  good ;  both  for  dessert  in  the  fresh 
state  and  for  cooking."  The  variety  fruited  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Experiment  Station  this  year.  While  the  clusters  were  not 
quite  as  large  as  those  seen  previously,  the  fruit  was  of  delicious 
quality  and  of  superior  size. 

Gooseberries.  No  new  varieties  of  this  fruit  have  come  to  the 
writer's  attention  during  the  past  year.  For  home  use  and  for 
market  nothing  is  superior  to  the  old  Downing. 

Strawberries.  To  attempt  to  describe,  or  even  to  enumerate, 
all  of  the  new  claimants  to  a  position  of  popular  favor  would  be 
both  unwise  and  tedious.  Local  conditions  determine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  a  given  variety  of  strawberry  to  a  very  large 
extent.  It  may  be  said  that  just  at  this  time  Dorner  ("  Uncle 
Jim ")  comes  nearest  to  holding  first  place.  It  is  a  perfect 
flowering  berry,  of  large  size,  good  quality,  and  very  productive. 
Dunlap,  New  York,  and  Sample,  are  popular  with  many.  The 
latter  is  attractive  in  appearance  and  is  productive,  but  is  too 
sour.  Gibson  and  Brandywine  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
securing  berries  for  the  home  garden.  The  latter  is  also  a 
favorite  market  sort  with  some.  But  with  all  the  new  varieties 
the  old  Clyde  and  Glen  Mary  still  hold  a  strong  place  in  popular 
affection. 

In  concluding  this  brief  report,  your  committee  would  urge 
the  members  of  the  society  to  keep  in  mind  the  new  things  as 
they  appear;  and  in  case  novelties  are  urged  upon  them  by  the 
ubiquitous  tree  agent,  to  mention  the  fact  to  the  officers  of  the 
society,  or  to  the  committee,  for  investigation.  In  this  way  only 
can  the  most  effective  service  be  rendered. 

I  wish  to  ask  any  member  having  seedling  apples  of  local 
importance  to  call  my  attention  to  these  apples  and  forward 
specimens  to  me  at  Orono  that  I  may  photograph  them  and  look 
up  their  history.  If  they  are  valuable,  this  Society  wants  to 
know  it.  Share  the  good  things  that  you  happen  to  have  in 
your  section  of  the  State. 
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STORAGE   OF  FRUIT  AND  INSPECTION. 


HOME    STORAGE    RESULTS. 
F.  H.  Morse  of  Waterford. 

This  subject  is  one  that  is  altogether  too  large  for  me  to 
handle,  but  as  I  have  had  a  little  experience  along  this  line  which 
has  been  to  the  advantage  of  my  own  pocketbook,  there  may  be 
those  here  who  would  like  the  advantage  of  that  experience. 

After  twenty  years  experience  in  picking,  storing  and  market- 
ing apples — ten  years  without  any  special  place  for  storing  them 
and  ten  years  with  storage  house  built  for  the  purpose,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  every  orchard  should  be  provided  with  some 
sort  of  storage  room. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  some  cooperative  plan  might 
be  used  to  advantage.  But  as  many  of  us  are  situated,  as  in 
our  own  case  with  no  other  large  orchards  near  by,  we  have 
found  that  home  storage  can  be  used  to  great  advantage. 

Anyone  who  has  helped  to  harvest  the  apples  from  an  orchard 
of  any  size  knows  that  with  the  present  scarcity  of  help,  a  place 
very  near  where  they  can  be  safely  stored  until  wanted  for 
market,  must  be  of  great  value.  When  we  decided  we  needed 
such  a  building  it  was  very  hard  to  decide  how  it  should  be  built. 
I  saw  in  Thomas's  Fruit  Book  a  description  of  one  built  with  two 
partitions  and  sawdust  packings — as  some  ice  houses  are  built. 
But  after  going  to  see  two  or  three  fruit  houses  and  consulting 
several  of  our  best  orchardists,  we  decided  to  build  on  the  dead- 
air  principle. 

Our  house  is  built  with  four  air-tight  partitions,  making 
three  dead-air  spaces  on  all  sides.  These  were  made  by  two 
thicknesses  of  boards  with  sheathing  paper  between.  The  out- 
side and  inside  of  the  buildings  are  of  sheathing  boards,  all  the 
other  parts  are  made  of  the  very  cheapest  materials.  The  work 
needs  to  be  very  carefully  done,  as  upon  the  tightness  of  these 
partitions  depends  the  success  of  the  building.  We  have  two 
double  windows  fitted  with  shutters  outside  and  in.  For  com- 
mon use  we  have  an  ordinary  door  large  enough  to  back  our 
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double  team  into.     But  when  we  shut  it  up  for  winter  we  have 
an  extra  door  with  an  air  space  in  it. 

As  an  aid  to  cooHng  the  apples  when  they  are  first  put  in  and 
for  ventilation  there  is  a  flue  about  ten  by  twelve  inches.  This 
opens  from  the  floor  opposite  the  door,  goes  down  four  or  five 
feet  then  runs  off  about  twenty  feet  into  a  hollow.  There  are 
also  two  small  flues  and  a  movable  stairway  leading  to  chamber 
above.  The  stairway  is  so  constructed  that  when  the  stairs  are 
put  up  it  makes  an  air  space  like  the  rest  of  the  ceiling  over  head. 
This  ceiling  is  of  two  thicknesses  of  board  and  one  of  sheathing 
paper  and  the  floor  of  the  chamber  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
making  an  air  space.  The  underpinning  was  carefully  fitted  and 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  cement  used  for  pointing.  So  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  air-tight,  except  two  small  places  that  were  left  for 
ventilation. 

We  have  been  using  the  house  for  eleven  seasons  and  have 
found  whether  the  apples  were  packed  in  November,  December 
or  February,  they  have  come  out  in  almost  perfect  condition — 
except  three  years  ago  when  the  scab  and  black  spot  ruined  so 
many,  and  that  year  they  kept  until  the  last  of  March  when 
nearly  all  of  them  were  in  as  good  shape  to  evaporate  as  they 
would  have  been  in  the  fall.  We  store  them  just  as  they  are 
picked  from  the  trees.  In  picking  we  are  very  careful  about 
bruising,  but  do  not  stop  to  remove  any  leaves  or  stems  that 
come  off  with  the  apples. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  apples  can  be  stored 
in  this  way  with  as  little  waste  as  if  shipped  to  cold  storage. 
This  largely  because  they  can  be  put  in  here  immediately  after 
picking.  And  although  not  as  cold  as  in  the  regular  cold 
storage  house  the  evenness  of  the  temperature  favors  the  keep- 
ing. We  have  known  the  house,  after  once  being  cooled  down 
to  about  freezing  to  remain  weeks  without  changing  a  degree. 
One  year  they  were  sorted  the  tenth  of  November  but  the  buyer 
decided  he  would  not  ship  them  at  that  time.  They  were  left 
in  the  barrels  without  heading.  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
when  he  wanted  them  they  had  kept  so  perfectly  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  re-sort  before  shipping. 

If  an  orchard  is  fitted  with  a  storage  house  it  enables  the 
owner  to  use  his  judgment  as  to  when  to  dispose  of  his  crop 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  sell  as  soon  as  picked.  We  made 
enough  in  this  way  on  our  crop  in  1900  to  more  than  pay  for  the 
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building.  And  there  have  been  a  number  of  years  when  we  have 
obtained  from  25  cents  to  50  cents  per  barrel  more  for  our 
apples  by  holding  them  awhile.  And  as  the  shrinkage  has  been 
almost  nothing  the  income  from  the  orchard  has  been  very  much 
greater.  Our  orchard  has  outgrown  the  house,  and  we  have 
felt  so  well  satisfied  with  the  working  of  it,  that  we  have  com- 
menced on  another  and  larger  room  on  about  the  same  principle. 

Dr.  TwiTCHELL :  Mr,  Morse,  do  you  put  these  in  in  bulk  or 
in  barrels  ? 

Mr.  Morse  :  Both  ways.  For  the  last  three  years  we  have 
put  part  of  them  in  bins  and  part  in  barrels.  I  think  perhaps 
they  keep  fully  as  well  in  the  bin.  We  leave  spaces  between 
each  board  and  that  gives  a  little  more  chance  for  the  air  to 
circulate. 

Question :     On  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  sides  ? 

Mr.  Morse  :  Yes,  but  of  course  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets 
cold  enough  so  that  the  room  is  cooled  down,  then  we  shut  it  up 
and  there  is  no  ventilation  at  all  any  way — it  is  air-tight — and 
we  keep  the  dead  air  in  that  all  winter.  I  may  say  right  here 
that  this  building  is  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  home.  This 
of  course  is  a  disadvantage  as  far  as  cooling  it  is  concerned.  If 
we  had  it  at  home,  when  it  was  cool  we  could  go  out  and  open 
all  the  ventilators  and  then  in  the  morning  close  them,  and  thus 
cool  it  ofif  better.  Still  it  is  really  as  nearly  perfect  in  my  mind 
as  anything  need  to  be  in  that  way. 

Dr.  Twitchele:     What  is  the  size  of  your  building? 

Mr.  Morse  :  The  outside  of  the  building  is  26  x  30,  and  the 
capacity  set  in  in  the  barrel  is  about  600  barrels.  In  1900  by 
putting  them  in  in  bins  we  put  in  enough  so  that  we  packed  out 
600  barrels  of  marketable  apples  from  it. 

Question:  Do  you  put  in  any  artificial  heat,  stove  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Morse  :  No,  it  isn't  fitted  for  that,  only  as  we  have  put 
in  a  lamp  or  something  of  that  kind  when  it  hadn't  been  shut 
up  properly  and  got  a  httle  colder  than  it  ought  to  be.  Apples 
have  been  in  there  when  it  was  25  below  zero  and  come  out  all 
right.  In  all  the  years  we  have  used  it  we  never  have  lost  a 
peck  of  apples  from  freezing.  We  found  a  few  two  or  three 
times  when  we  were  packing  that  were  chilled  a  little,  but  by 
picking  them  up  without  touching  them  with  our  hands  so  as 
to  spot  them  the  frost  would  come  out. 
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COOPERATIVE     STORAGE     AND     THE     OPERATION     OF 

THE    FRUIT    MARKS    ACT    IN    CANADA. 

William  Cr-\ig  of  Auburn  (formerly  of  Canada.) 

Cooperative  storage  and  marketing  can  be  operated  success- 
fully by  a  number  of  fruit-growers  residing  within  a  radius  of 
eight  or  ten  miles  incorporating  themselves  and  securing  a 
storage  and  packing  house  combined,  near  a  railroad  station. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  good  sized  insulated  building  with  base- 
ment in  which  the  winter  varieties  are  held  until  satisfactory 
prices  are  secured.  Artificial  cooling  is  not  necessary.  Tem- 
perature being  regulated  by  ventilation  or  opening  when  cool. 
Dead-air  spaces  in  the  walls  are  absolutely  necessary  to  resist 
fluctuating  temperature.     So  much  for  the  building. 

A  competent  packer  is  engaged  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise 
the  packing,  make  sales  and  attend  to  the  shipping.  The  fruit 
is  sorted  into  I's  and  2's  as  soon  as  delivered  by  the  growers. 
Culls  are  returned  and  each  man  is  credited  with  his  share  of 
salable  fruit.  The  cost  of  packing  at  a  central  station  of  this 
kind  is  from  10  to  15  cents  per  barrel.  It  is  true  in  most 
instances  that  the  individual  grower  loses  his  identity  but  does 
so  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  cause.  But  there  are  instances 
where  cooperation  is  carried  on  successfully,  the  individual  put- 
ting his  name  and  address  on  his  fruit.  These  few  points  which 
I  have  touched  upon  briefly  cover  to  a  great  extent,  the  coopera- 
tive system  as  practiced  in  many  places. 

The  advantages,  you  can  easily  see,  are  man)' — as  purchasing 
barrels  and  boxes  in  car  lots,  better  prices  are  obtained,  the  fruit 
being  of  a  uniform  grade — lower  shipping  rates  are  secured,  and 
the  small  orchardist  by  cooperating  finds  sale  for  his  fruit; 
otherwise  they  are  often  overlooked  by  the  buyers.  In  Canada 
they  not  only  cooperate  in  packing  and  selling,  but  in  purchas- 
ing spraying  apparatus,  carbonate  of  copper,  Paris  green,  etc., 
at  reduced  rates.  Local  conditions  regulate  the  rules  in  cooper- 
ation and  each  association  forms  rules  to  suit  itself. 

Next  in  order  I  will  say  a  word  about  the  Fruit  Marks  act 
passed  in  1901.  This  going  hand  in  hand  with  the  cooperative 
system  has  worked  marvels  in  connection  with  raising  the 
standard  in  packing  fruit.  As  you  know  it  was  passed  by  the 
Dominion  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  some  evils 
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which  existed ;  principally  that  of  overfacing,  also  that  of  fake 
marking.  Far  too  many  different  expressions  were  used.  No. 
I  choice  was  not  sufficient  nor  was  the  name  of  the  grower  and 
address  always  marked.  But  under  the  act  of  1901,  every  closed 
package  must  have  the  address  of  packer,  name  of  fruit  and 
grade,  which  must  be  one  of  six:  No.  i,  or  XXX;  No.  2,  or 
XX ;  No.  3  or  X.  It  is  also  enacted  that  no  person  shall  pack, 
sell  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale,  any  package  marked  No.  i, 
or  XXX  that  does  not  correspond  to  a  definite  standard  for 
that  grade.  This  section  reads :  "  No  person  shall  sell,  offer, 
expose,  or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale  any  fruit  in  a  closed 
package  upon  which  package  is  marked  any  designation  which 
represents  such  fruit  as  No.  i,  or  XXX  finest,  best  or  extra  good 
quality  unless  such  fruit  consists  of  well  grown  specimens  of  one 
variety ;  sound  and  of  nearly  uniform  size,  of  good  color  for  the 
variety,  of  normal  shape  and  not  less  than  90%  free  from  scab, 
worm  holes,  bruises,  and  other  defects  and  properly  packed." 

In  conjunction  with  the  Fruit  Marks  act  eight  inspectors  were 
appointed  with  a  few  temporary  assistants  for  the  busy  season. 
Now  this  force  has  made  a  marked  change  not  only  in  apples 
but  in  the  general  fruit  trade  of  Canada.  The  inspectors  have 
power  to  enter  any  warehouse,  car  or  steamship.  The  cost  of 
enforcing  this  act  was  not  great.  The  Dominion  government 
appropriates  $20,000  annually  and  half  of  that  goes  towards 
educational  purposes  because  the  inspectors  when  not  engaged 
in  actual  inspection  of  fruit  are  addressing  fruit  and  orchard 
meetings. 

Mr.  Knowlton  :  Are  these  cooperative  storehouses  owned 
or  operated  by  the  government? 

Mr.  Craig  :     Oh,  no. 

Prof.  MuNSON  :  These  cooperative  fruit  houses  are  in  actual, 
practical  operation  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Craig  :  Yes.  I  have  the  addresses  of  men  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  information  on  the  subject. 

Prof.  MuNSON :  May  I  ask  further  in  regard  to  the  market- 
ing of  this  fruit  after  it  is  thus  stored?  Is  there  a  cooperative 
association  which  attends  both  to  the  storing  and  to  the  market- 
ing of  the  product  ? 

Mr.  Craig:  The  man  that  has  charge  of  the  packing  also  has 
charge  of  the  selling  the  same  as  in  the  cooperative  cheese  fac- 
tories.    I  suppose  that  that  matter  would  rest  with  the  people, 
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whether  they  would  appoint  a  salesman,  an  actual  salesman,  or 
have  a  packer  who  would  be  capable  of  making  the  sales.  That 
would  be  a  matter  of  local  option,  I  think. 

Prof.  MuNSON :  Two  or  three  years  ago  I  tried  to  present 
before  the  Society  an  outline  of  cooperative  marketing,  and 
urged  upon  the  Society  the  importance  of  just  the  line  of  work 
which  Mr.  Craig  has  given  to  you  tonight.  I  believe  just  as 
strongly  today  as  I  did  at  that  time  that  cooperative  storing  and 
marketing  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  fruit  growing 
in  New  England.  As  I  have  said  so  many  times  before,  we  have 
a  lesson  to  learn  from  our  California  brethren.  They  have 
solved  the  problem  of  marketing.  And  until  we  Yankees  get 
over  our  provincial  characteristic  of  trying  to  get  ahead  of  the 
other  fellow  every  time,  why  we  are  not  going  to  succeed  so  well 
as  our  California  friends  do. 

I  was  talking  today  with  a  large  shipper  of  fruit  who  is  with 
us — and  he  has  been  interested  in  our  Maine  fruit  for  several 
years — and  I  was  pained,  but  not  surprised  at  the  report  which 
he  gives  us  of  the  attitude  taken  in  the  foreign  markets  toward 
our  Maine  fruit.  He  tells  me  that  Maine  does  not  hold  the 
place  in  the  foreign  market  that  she  did  three  and  four  years 
ago,  for  the  reason  that  our  fruit  is  not  packed  properly.  Now 
that  is  something  we  have  been  drumming  and  drilling  on  every 
year,  but  it  has  not  been  brought  home  to  us  as  it  is  when  a  man 
comes  to  us  directly  from  the  foreign  markets  and  says,  "  Here, 
you  fellows,  you  have  got  to  pack  your  fruit  better  or  you  are 
falling  behind."  Now  that  is  just  the  condition  we  find  our- 
selves in  at  the  present  time.  This  matter  was  brought  up  at 
our  meeting  last  year,  and  in  discussing  this  matter  of  coopera- 
tive marketing  and  of  honest  packing — I  don't  think  any  of 
those  people  are  here, — but  do  you  know,  those  other  fellows 
said,  "  Why,  I  don't  care  what  the  fruit  is  after  it  is  packed.  I 
grow  the  fruit  and  if  they  are  fools  enough  to  put  in  all  their  old 
rubbish,  why  the  money  is  m  my  pocket,  I  don't  care."  Now 
isn't  that  kind  of  a  selfish  way  to  look  at  it?  It  is  just  that 
don't  care  spirit  that  is  ruining  our  reputation  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  Now  I  desire  for  this  Society  and  for  the  friends  of 
Maine,  for  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Maine's  reputation,  to 
rise  up  and  use  not  merely  moral  suasion  but  if  necessary  legal 
suasion  to  insure  honest  packing  of  fruit. 
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Mr,  R.  E.  McLatchy  :  I  have  never  said  anything  before  an 
audience  before,  but  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  send- 
ing apples  to  the  European  markets.  When  I  first  came  into 
the  State  five  years  ago,  I  found  the  business  very  satisfactory. 
The  apples  seemed  to  be  of  fair  quality  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  packed  in  a  better  manner.  Three  and  four  years  ago  a 
lot  of  money  was  made  by  the  buyers  and  dealers  in  shipping 
apples  to  the  foreign  markets.  From  that  started  the  great 
competition  in  buying.  The  buyers  went  out  over  the  country 
and  they  were  very  anxious  to  get  the  fruit.  In  order  to  be 
favored  by  the  farmers  in  securing  their  apples  why  they  would 
make  concessions  in  the  way  of  taking  their  poor  stufif,  taking 
the  apples  that  in  former  years  they  had  thrown  out  entirely. 
And  since  they  commenced  doing  this  I  have  noticed  that  the 
prices  have  dropped  ofif  as  compared  with  what  Canadian  and 
Nova  Scotia  apples  bring.  Since  the  Fruit  Marks  law  went 
into  force  in  Canada  the  Canadian  apples  have  been  having  a 
prestige  over  Maine  apples  with  the  exception  of  some  western 
New  York  or  Vermont.  I  don't  know  hardly  what  to  suggest 
in  regard  to  a  remedy  other  than  this,  that  the  Maine  fruit 
growers  should  have  a  regulation  in  regard  to  grading  the 
same  as  they  have  in  Canada.  I  think  if  that  should  go  into 
effect  that  the  Maine  apples  would  again  take  prestige  above  the 
Canadian  apples.  I  feel  quite  sure  of  it.  The  Maine  Baldwins 
in  1900  and  1901  were  invariably  better  than  the  Canadian. 
This  year  they  are  from  two  shillings  to  four  shillings  below  the 
Canadian.     That  is  as  far  as  I  know. 

Prof.  MuNSON :  In  your  judgment  the  practice  of  selling 
number  ones  and  twos  together  is  detrimental  to  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  McLatchy  :  I  think  it  is,  yes, — unless  they  have  a  mark 
and  only  put  good  apples  in  the  barrel.  They  can  grade  their 
apples  down  to  two  and  one-fourth  inches, — face  them  up  well 
and  run  two  and  one-fourth  inches  through  the  barrel.  That 
class  sells  well.  But  when  they  go  to  putting  in  green  apples 
and  wormy  apples,  it  make  a  great  difference.  I  think  it  is  the 
wormy  apples  and  imperfect  fruit  that  has  hurt  the  market  more 
than  anything  else. 

Prof.  MuNSON :  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  farmer-packed 
fruits  in  a  kind  of  a  sneering  way.  Is  it  your  experience  that 
the  farmer-packed  is  worse  than  the  professional  ? 
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Mr.  McLatchy:  In  1901  I  handled  something  like  ten 
thousand  barrels  of  farmer-packed  fruit.  The  farmer-packed 
brought  the  top  of  the  market  and  there  was  no  complaint  what- 
ever in  regard  to  their  packing.  In  soliciting  the  business  from 
the  farmers  they  are  very  careful  in  impressing  on  them  the  way 
apples  should  be  packed,  and  in  many  cases  they  were  packed 
in  a  great  deal  better  shape  than  the  dealers  pack  them. 

Mr.  True:  It  seems  to  me  w^e  have  got  to  have  a  radical 
change  here  in  some  way — I  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to 
get  at  it — but  the  way  it  has  been  if  a  man  comes  to  me  and 
wants  to  know  if  I  have  got  two,  three  or  four  hundred  barrels 
of  apples  to  sell,  why,  I  have  got  to  say,  yes,  I  have.  "  Well, 
what  do  you  ask  for  them  ?  "  "  Well,  I  think  I  ought  to  have 
about  so  much."  "  Well,  I  will  give  you  so  much  and  come  and 
pack  them."  Well,  that  is  a  square  business  transaction,  sell 
him  the  apples  and  he  comes  and  packs  them  as  he  sees  fit,  pays 
so  much  a  barrel,  and  he  puts  in  about  everything  there  is  there. 
And  we  get  the  money  and  we  are  glad  of  it,  for  that  time.  But 
next  year — our  fruit,  as  Mr.  McLatchy  says,  is  getting  a  black 
eye — and  the  next  year  he  cannot  pay  us  quite  as  much  and  we 
have  to  set  our  price  a  little  lower.  But  he  takes  them  all  and 
we  are  glad  of  it.  And  the  next  year  a  little  worse.  Now  what 
is  going  to  be  the  remedy  ?  We  have  got  to  have  some  radical 
change  here  in  some  way.  All  I  want  is  the  man  to  rise  up 
and  tell  us  just  what  we  ought  to  do.  Is  the  trouble  with  the 
packer  or  the  grower?  He  comes  and  packs  the  apples  but 
unless  he  cleans  them  all  up  the  grower  is  on  his  back. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hardy  :  I  believe  the  trouble  is  with  the  grower. 
Just  like  the  man  up  in  Franklin  county  that  makes  maple  syrup 
and  wants  to  get  rid  of  it  all,  and  the  market  is  a  dollar  a  gallon 
for  anybody  who  makes  good  stuff.  He  cuts  the  price  to  75 
cents  and  he  gets  $75  for  his  100  gallons.  The  other  fellow 
holds  his  price  up  to  a  dollar  and  gets  $75  for  75  gallons.  Now 
the  fellow  who  would  talk  apples  in  that  way  would  get  good 
prices  for  them  in  the  end. 

Prof.  MuNSON :  There  is  one  thing  about  this  discussion, 
while  it  may  not  result  in  anything  this  year  and  it  may  not  next 
year,  if  this  Society  keeps  everlastingly  at  it  the  time  is  going  to 
come  within  a  very  few  years,  I  am  satisfied,  when  the  growers 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  backed  up  by  law,  can  say  that  the  fruit 
which  goes  out  from  the  State  of  Maine  is  just  as  good  as  the 
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fruit  which  goes  out  from  the  Province  of  Ontario  or  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Some  one  will  say  very  likely  that  the 
buyers  will  say  "  If  we  can't  get  Maine  fruit  without  this  inspec- 
tion, why  we  will  go  to  New  York  "  and  so  on,  but  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  that  is  not  going  to  be  the  case.  There  are 
lots  of  people  that  are  going  where  they  can  be  sure  of  getting 
the  best,  and  I  believe  in  the  near  future  if  we  keep  at  it,  keep 
agitating  this  subject,  that  we  are  going  to  get  some  laws  which 
will  help  us  to  insure  the  sending  forth  of  first-class  Maine  fruit 
with  the  Maine  mark  upon  it.     Let  us  keep  at  it. 

Mr.  DeCostiir:  This  is  an  important  question  that  should 
interest  all  of  us.  I  was  talking  with  a  commission  man  who 
told  me  that  it  would  pay  him  lots  of  times  to  go  through  barrels 
and  sort  them.  You  don't  realize  what  a  peck  of  apples  means — 
pick  out  that  peck  of  apples  and  thereby  you  can  get  a  dollar 
more  for  your  barrel.  I  tell  you  I  believe  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  have  got  to  look  after  this  packing  more  than  we  do. 
I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  have  a  little  pride  in 
the  matter,  feel  like  putting  our  name  on  every  barrel  that  is 
shipped,  stamp  our  name,  have  stencils  of  our  own,  and  pack 
them  accordingly, 

Mr.  Craig:  I  omitted  in  my  remarks  on  the  work  of  the 
inspectors,  how  it  varied.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the  easiest 
way  to  get  over  the  difficulty  in  Maine  if  you  could  have  inspec- 
tors who  would  stay  at  the  ports  and  railroad  stations  and  not 
look  over  every  barrel  but  one  in  a  car  lot  and  so  on — that  is  the 
way  they  did  in  Canada.  And  the  first  year  they  prosecuted 
only  two  individuals,  I  believe,  but  gave  warnings.  The  next 
year  there  were  fifty-five  prosecutions,  and  I  understand  that  last 
year  there  were  very  few,  only  something  like  twelve.  And 
now  they  prosecute  every  case  they  come  across  that  is  not  up 
to  par.  They  have,  as  you  know,  number  ones  and  twos  of  a 
certain  size,  and  if  they  are  not  up  to  the  regulation,  if  the  face 
is  not  a  true  representation  of  the  barrel,  they  are  prosecuted. 
Now  I  have  an  idea  that  that  is  about  the  only  way  you  can  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  here,  to  bring  it  about  by  pubHc  inspection 
the  same  as  we  have  in  Canada. 

FEASIBILITY    OF   LEGISLATION,    ETC. 

The  following  recommendation  was  passed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting:     Recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
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sider  the  feasibility  of  legislation  regarding  the  grading,  mark- 
ing and  inspection  of  fruit  along  the  line  followed  in  Canada  and 
in  sister  states  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Report  on  above.     Dr.  George  M.  Twitchell. 

What  a  mercenary  spirit  has  got  hold  of  us  all !  I  wonder  if 
there  is  a  man  present  that  does  not  feel  like  Brother  True,  that 
he  wants  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  his  apples  and  if  he  can  squeeze 
a  few  dollars  more  he  would  like  to  have  it.  Now  isn't  that  the 
spirit  that  is  in  us  all,  we  want  all  we  can  get  and  a  little  more 
and  then  we  want  another  dollar? 

We  have  been  discussing  the  growing  of  fruit,  and  this  sub- 
ject of  storage  and  marketing  comes  in  now  as  legitimate,  and 
really  as  all  essential.  I  believe  if  we  would  drop  for  a  while  this 
matter  of  new  varieties,  which  always  interests  us,  and  would 
give  our  attention  sharply  and  concisely,  clearly,  to  the  subject 
of  storage  and  of  marketing — ^how  and  when  and  in  what  man- 
ner, under  what  laws,  that  we  would  reach  results  which  other- 
wise are  impossible.  The  story  is  told  of  an  old  deacon  and  his 
wife  on  a  stormy  Sunday  starting  for  church.  The  snow  was 
deep  and  he  could  not  get  his  horse  out.  She  insisted  upon 
going  and  he  said,  "  Very  well,  then  I  will  go  ahead  and  you 
can  follow  me,"  and  he  started.  But  unfortunately  she  put  her 
left  foot  where  he  put  his  right  one,  and  the  poor  old  lady  has 
been  walking  cross-legged  ever  since.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  this  work  we  are  talking  of  growing  good  apples,  we  are 
seeking  to  get  the  best  varieties,  we  are  studying  the  question  of 
cultivation  and  fertilization,  emphasizing  all  those  lines,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  walking  cross-legged  in  our  work  and 
because  of  that  we  are  losing.  We  are  selling  to  any  buyer  who 
comes  who  we  think  will  give  us  a  little  more  than  the  other 
fellow,  and  allowing  him  to  pack  and  grade.  I  stood  by  the  side 
of  a  farmer  a  few  days  ago  as  they  were  packing  his  apples, 
and  I  said  to  him,  "  Would  you  pack  apples  as  these  men  are 
packing  them  if  you  were  sending  them  to  market  ?  "  He  said, 
"  No,  sir."  "  Then  why  do  you  allow  him  to?  "  "  I  sold  him 
the  lot  for  so  much  a  barrel  right  through."  They  go  out  as 
Maine  Baldwins,  were  stamped  No.  i  Maine  Baldwins.  No 
wonder  they  are  from  two  to  four  shillings  behind  the  Canadian 
Baldwins  that  are  graded  and  inspected.  We  want  all  we  can 
get  and  we  think  we  are  out  from  under  the  responsibility  when 
a  man  comes  and  takes  our  apples  and  pays  so  much  per  barrel 
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for  ones  and  twos  and  packs  them  himself.  And  yet  that  very 
course  continued  is  going  to  ruin  the  fruit  prospects  in  the  State 
of  Maine.  We  are  putting  the  stamp  of  the  State  of  Maine  on 
an  inferior  quality  of  apples, — that  is  what  we  are  doing.  We 
are  saying  to  the  world,  "  These  are  No.  i  Maine  Baldwins,  the 
best  we  can  grow,"  and  they  are  wormy  and  they  are  small  and 
they  are  gnarly  and  they  are  inferior.  Why  ?  Because  the  man 
who  bought  them  thought  they  would  pass  on  the  market.  They 
grade  them  from  a  commercial  standpoint  solely.  They  are 
looking  after  the  dollars  and  cents  and  they  are  grading  from 
that  standpoint  entirely.  They  take  whatever  will  pass  as  a  No. 
I  Baldwin,  and  you  and  I  and  others  who  are  trying  to  grow 
Baldwins  in  the  State  of  Maine  have  to  take  the  responsibility 
when  they  reach  the  great  markets,  and  the  State  of  Maine  is 
graded  two  to  four  shillings  below  Canada.  If  we  are  satisfied 
with  that,  let  us  let  it  go  on. 

How  many  wormy  apples  do  you  suppose  there  were  in  those 
boxes  of  Kings  that  Mr.  Pope  sent  to  Boston  and  got  $2 .  50 
for?  Do  you  suppose  that  he  could  grade  apples  in  that  way 
and  sell  at  any  such  price  ?  That  is  this  year,  his  Kings ;  selling 
his  Gravensteins  for  $2.50  to  $3  a  box, — a  bushel  box,  $7.50 
a  barrel.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  if  they  were 
graded  by  one  of  these  buyers?  There  is  no  criticism  to  fall 
upon  these  men.  They  are  measuring  the  business  purely  and 
simply  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  They  are  after  the 
dollars  and  they  are  sharp  too,  and  they  are  going  to  pay  just  as 
good  profits  as  they  can  afford  to  pay,  and  they  are  going  to  put 
in  the  barrel  everything  which  they  think  will  pass  in  the  market 
to  which  they  are  going  and  bring  the  price — measuring,  I  say, 
the  business  purely  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  And  that 
spirit  of  commercialism  unless  we  look  out  is  going  to  injure  the 
State  of  Maine  seriously. 

This  subject,  to  which  Prof.  Munson  called  attention  two  years 
ago,  came  up  again  last  year  and  this  resolution  looking  to  the 
grading  of  the  fruit  was  put  into  my  hands  and  I  was  asked  to 
look  it  up  and  report  at  this  session. 

I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  fruit  division  at 
Ottawa,  written  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  which  I  would  like  to 
read.     Touching  the  Fruit  Marks  act,  he  says : 

"  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  Fruit  Marks  act  of  1901. 
This  act  is  enforced   by  nine  government  inspectors    appointed 
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under  section  12  of  the  act ;  there  are  also  as  many  temporary 
inspectors  appointed  during  the  busy  season.  We  examine  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  entire  output  of  Canada  but  all 
packages  are  liable  to  inspection.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
the  greater  portion  of  the  apple  crop  leave  Canada  at  the  port 
of  Montreal,  so  that  the  examination  at  that  port  practically 
catches  all  the  export  trade  till  the  end  of  November.  The 
results  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  The  number  of  prosecu- 
tions last  year  was  forty-three.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  there  will 
be  as  many  prosecutions  this  year,  though  there  will  always  be  a 
necessity  for  inspectors  and  prosecutions.  The  packing  and 
grading  of  fruit  in  Canada  have  been  greatly  improved  as  a 
result  of  the  enforcement  of  the  F'ruit  Marks  act." 

I  will  read  a  few  portions  of  the  Fruit  Marks  act. 

"  Every  person  who,  by  himself  or  through  the  agency  of 
another  person,  packs  fruit  in  a  closed  package,  intended  for 
sale,  shall  cause  the  package  to  be  marked  in  a  plain  and  indel- 
ible manner,  before  it  is  taken  from  the  premises  where  it  is 
packed  "  and  then  it  provides  for  the  marks. 

"  No  person  shall  sell,  or  offer,  expose  or  have  in  his  posses- 
sion for  sale  any  fruit  packed  in  any  package  in  which  the  faced 
or  shown  surface  gives  a  false  representation  of  the  contents  of 
such  package;  and  it  shall  be  considered  a  false  representation 
when  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  such  fruit  is  substantially 
smaller  in  size  than,  or  inferior  in  grade  to,  or  different  in  variety 
from,  the  faced  or  shown  surface  of  such  package."  Then  it 
goes  on  to  provide  for  the  penalty. 

Under  that  law  during  the  past  five  years,  you  have  heard 
from  those  who  have  preceded  me  the  results,  the  improvement — 
and  naturally  the  improvement  in  price  in  the  market  this  year. 

"  While  in  England  last  winter,"  writes  Mr.  M.  E.  Kyle  of 
Oakville,  Ontario,  "  I  found  the  Fruit  Marks  act  had  done  a 
great  deal  to  improve  the  standing  of  Canadian  fruit  on  British 
markets,  although  even  yet  some  of  the  fruit  shipped  from 
Canada  is  not  what  it  should  be.  Unless  shipments  of  inferior 
fruit  can  be  stopped,  our  trade  will  continue  to  receive  more  or 
less  injury." 

So  you  see  our  fruit  growers  across  the  line  are  working  pretty 
sharply  along  this  line.  Now  to  some  such  legislation  I  believe 
we  must  come  in  the  State  of  Maine.  And  yet  I  realize  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  cannot  be  local.     It  must  be  National.     We 
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took  the  initiative  in  this  State  Society  on  this  side  of  the  line. 
The  New  York  Fruit  Growers'  Association  a  few  weeks  ago 
discussed  this  same  subject  and  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  a  law  which  should  govern  the  grading  of 
the  fruit.  Others  are  waking.  Now  are  we  to  go  forward  in 
this  matter  or  not?  Are  we  as  a  Society  to  continue  our  work 
along  this  line  and  keep,  as  Prof.  Munson  says,  everlastingly  at 
it  until  something  is  gained  and  a  law  is  passed  which  will  neces- 
sitate the  observation  of  certain  rules  and  requirements,  and 
insure  as  a  result  that  uniform  grading  which  will  restore  the 
State  of  Maine  to  its  rightful  position?  Or  are  we  to  trust  to 
the  general  work  of  education  by  the  Society  and  by  individuals 
which  will  arouse  on  the  part  of  the  growers  more  of  pride  in 
their  work  and  pride  in  the  State,  and  reach  this  by  individual 
efforts  ? 

Now  one  of  the  two  courses  alone  is  offered  to  us.  We  reach 
the  result  by  one  course  through  legislation  which  forces  a  man 
to  do.  We  reach  it  in  the  other  by  the  more  indirect  way,  which 
is  more  difficult  always  to  see  and  note  the  results  and  to  secure 
that  cooperation  which  is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  wish  we  could  discuss  the  question  of  practical  cooperation 
along  these  lines,  as  in  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  some 
localities,  but  tonight  we  are  discussing  this  question  of  the 
Fruit  Marks  Act.  How  are  we  to  do  this,  or  how  are  we  to  take 
the  next  step?  It  seems  to  me  the  next  step  for  us  to  take  is 
right  along  the  line  of  securing,  or  rather  of  working  to  secure 
National  legislation  because  State  legislation  will  fail  us.  We 
cannot  reach  and  control  the  conditions  by  and  through  State 
legislation.  We  must  have  National  legislation  in  order  to  reach 
results.  This  Society  can  do  no  better  service  to  the  fruit 
interests  of  the  State  than  by  taking  up  this  question  and  kind- 
ling an  interest  in  the  great  subject  which  will  ultimately  lead  to 
that  proper,  rightful  and  just  grading  of  our  fruit  which  shall 
stamp  it  for  what  it  really  is  and  insure  to  the  grower  all  that  is 
possible  as  the  result  of  his  labor.  This  I  believe  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary  for  us.  Or  else,  I  say,  we  must  fall  back  upon 
the  other  alternative  and  take  up  the  work  of  individual  educa- 
tion and  stimulation  of  pride  on  the  part  of  growers  in  order 
that  they  may  come  to  realize  the  necessity,  and  the  sure  returns 
which  will  follow.  If  we  feel  it  now,  ultimately  we  may  feel  it 
in  larger  measure.     Unless  there  is  a  more  thorough  and  careful 
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grading  of  our  fruit,  ultimately  there  is  coming  to  us  a  larger 
measure  of  loss  than  we  have  yet  met.  We  cannot  sustain  our 
reputation  very  long  unless  there  is  character  behind  it,  and  that 
character  calls  for  honesty  in  dealing. 

And  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  this  resolution : 
Resolved,  That  this  Society,  recognizing  the  substantial 
growth  of  our  fruit  industry  and  realizing  the  necessity  for  a 
more  critical  grading  of  the  stock,  for  the  protection  of  the 
grower,  declares  in  favor  of  National  legislation  looking  to  a 
Fruit  Marks  Act,  and  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  correspond  with  the  officers  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Associations  in  the  several  states,  and  if  a 
general  sentiment  is  found  favoring  such  action  to  arrange  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  National  legislation, 
said  committee  to  be  authorized  to  expend  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
fifty  dollars  for  postage  and  necessary  printing  and  expenses, 
a  full  report  to  be  made  at  the  next  annual  session  of  this  Society. 
[The  resolve  passed  and  Dr.  George  M.  Twitchell  was 
appointed  the  committee  created  by  the  resolve. — Secretary.] 
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THE   GOSPEL  OF  CHASE'S   MILLS. 
Solon  Chase. 

"  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves." 

What  we  need  is  to  raise  better  apples  and  more  of  them. 
Now  I  have  got  a  trademark  that  I  put  on  one  brand  of  my 
apples  and  it  counts.  Whenever  I  take  out  a  barrel  of  Spies 
and  put  them  steers  right  on,  whoever  gets  that  barrel  of  apples 
will  want  another  one  every  time. 

My  friend  Knowlton  came  down  to  Turner,  my  home  town,  a 
few  years  ago  and  addressed  a  meeting  and  I  was  there.  I  had 
begun  orcharding  then,  and  what  I  got  from  that  meeting  has 
helped  me  a  good  deal.  I  got  in  the  first  place  an  idea  to  raise 
small  fruits.  From  that  time  to  this  I  have  had  plenty  of  small 
fruits  all  the  time  for  my  use.  I  have  not  raised  for  market.  I 
had  then  got  my  interest  on  Northern  Spies.  They  call  me  a 
Northern  Spy  crank.  Well,  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when 
they  will  call  me  a  Northern  Spy  king  instead  of  a  crank. 

Any  fellow  can  pack  a  good  barrel  of  apples,  but  the  man  don't 
live  that  can  make  a  good  barrel  of  apples  out  of  inferior  fruit. 
There  is  where  it  comes.  It  is  right  back  there.  We  have  got 
to  raise  better  apples  or  get  out  of  the  market.  That  is  what  we 
have  got  to  do.  The  possibilities  of  the  Maine  apples  are  just 
immense.  I  can  see  that.  I  know  it.  My  method  has  been  a 
liberal  use  of  the  harrow,  the  handsaw  and  the  jackknife.  I  had 
rather  plant  a  Northern  Spy  in  a  sand  bank  than  in  witch-grass 
sod.  I  put  them  steers  on  a  barrel  of  apples  and  they  will  go 
anywhere.     I  have  got  three  hundred  of  them  in  the  cellar  now. 

I  am  interested  in  this  talk  about  cold  storage.  I  have  got 
cold  storage  in  my  cellar  for  300  barrels,  but  I  can  see  prospects 
ahead  for  1,000  barrels  of  Northern  Spies.  I  am  eighty-three. 
I  haven't  got  to  live  many  years  more  before  I  shall  want  cold 
storage  for  1,000  barrels  of  Spies.  Apples  in  my  cellar  will  be 
in  perfect  condition  the  middle  of  next  May — keep  longer  if  you 
wanted  them  to.  My  cellar  is  not  a  warm  cellar.  It  is  a  moist 
cellar — frost  sometimes  a  little — if  they  do  it  won't  hurt  them 
any.  All  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  let  them  alone.  If  they  frost 
a  little,  they  stand  right  where  they  are  and  don't  ripen.  If  you 
have  your  cellar  warm  they  will  ripen  and  soon  perish.     The 
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man  was  at  my  house  the  other  day  who  took  them  last  year  and 
the  year  before  and  he  said  to  me,  "  Why,  they  are  in  as  good 
cold  storage  here  as  any  place  in  Boston,"  Ain't  going  to  be  fit 
to  eat  till  along  in  April  and  May,  and  when  we  get  at  them 
they  are  good  easy  eating,  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Now  here  we  are  in  the  State  of  Maine  with  most  of  the  apples 
growing  wild  like  a  beechnut.  Beechnuts  grow  wild  and  they 
bear  once  in  five  or  six  years.  Now  I  get  a  crop  of  Northern 
Spies  every  year.  They  are  surer  than  corn.  Most  of  the 
farmers  don't  deserve  any  apples  and  don't  have  any  faith  that 
they  are  going  to  get  any  apples,  and  haven't  got  faith  enough 
to  provide  themselves  with  barrels.  But  today  in  the  State  of 
Maine  we  are  getting  more  out  of  the  apples  than  we  are  out  of 
the  corn,  and  sweet  corn, — more  in  our  town,  and  all  of  the 
towns  where  there  are  sweet  corn  factories, — get  more  out  of 
the  apples  than  out  of  the  sweet  corn — and  when  they  all  grow 
wild.  What  in  the  devil  we  are  thinking  about  I  don't  know. 
They  grow  wild  so  well  I  suppose  they  think  they  will  get  them 
any  way.  But  now  let  me  tell  you  that  if  you  will  go  into  your 
orchards  and  cultivate  your  orchards  as  you  do  your  corn  fields, 
you  will  have  no  trouble  about  this  bad  packing,  not  the  least 
mite  of  it.  Cultivate  the  ground.  The  ground  don't  want  to  be 
over  rich.  A  ground  that  will  bear  good  corn  is  all  right.  The 
Northern  Spy  won't  grow  wild  so  well  as  some  other  kinds  will ; 
hut  it  will  stand  culture.  You  may  cultivate  it  as  much  as  you 
are  a  mind  to.  There  are  more  trees  die  of  starvation  than 
there  are  die  with  belly  ache.  Let  them  die  if  they  want  to, 
they  will  die  in  a  good  cause.  If  I  pick  ten  or  twelve  barrels  of 
apples  ofif  a  Northern  Spy  tree,  if  that  tree  dies  it  dies  in  a  good 
cause.  My  Northern  Spies  are  better  and  hardier  than  anything 
else — grow  well — grow  right  along. 

Here  we  are  finding  fault  with  the  packers,  but  don't  go  back 
to  where  the  real  trouble  is.  Now  we  want  to  educate  the 
people.  Perhaps  your  legislation  may  be  all  right,  but  we  want 
education  with  elbow  grease.  You  want  to  let  the  farmers 
understand  that  they  can  afford  to  put  work  into  their  orchards 
and  have  their  apple  trees  clean,  not  lei.  any  witch-grass  nor 
v.-eeds  nor  anything  else  grow.  Keep  the  harrow  a  going  and 
you  will  be  surprised. 
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The  difficulty  I  have  now  is  that  I  don't  get  red  apples  enough. 
Trim  the  trees  out — but  Northern  Spies  will  bear  and  want  a 
good  deal  of  foliage.  But  pale  Northern  Spies,  good  large 
apples,  ripen  in  the  cellar  and  they  are  as  good  as  the  red  ones, 
come  out  a  kind  of  an  orange  color,  and  take  them  along  in  the 
middle  of  May  and  you  can't  get  nothing  better.  The  demand 
for  Northern  Spies,  good  apples,  is  growing  all  over  the  country. 
Today  a  lady  came  to  me,  introduced  herself  and  wanted  to  know 
if  I  had  Northern  Spies ;  said  she  had  two  barrels  of  me  two 
years  ago  and  she  never  had  any  such  apples  in  her,  life.  Now 
last  year  apples  were  a  drug  in  the  market.  A  man  came  along, 
looked  at  my  Northern  Spies  and  wanted  to  know  what  I  asked 
for  them.  I  told  him  $2.50  right  through.  Didn't  think  he 
would  take  me  up.  They  were  selling  Baldwins  for  a  dollar  a 
barrel  then  if  they  could  get  it.  But  he  took  me  up.  I  might 
have  got  twice  as  much  for  them,  but  of  course  I  stood  my 
ground  and  he  took  the  apples  and  made  lots  of  money  on  them. 
That  is  all  right,  you  know,  but  this  year  I  calculate  to  hold 
them  where  I  can  stand  out.  I  have  been  offered  $3.75  for 
them  and  now  they  stand  at  $4  and  they  will  rise  on  that  before 
long. 

You  can  raise  good  fruit  if  you  will  deserve  good  fruit  in  the 
State  of  Maine.  Here  we  are,  close  to  tide  water — don't  cost 
but  little  to  carry  a  barrel  of  good  apples  to  Liverpool.  We  are 
cl©se  to  the  shore.  Freight  is  cheap.  We  have  the  soil  and  the 
climate  that  brings  the  apple  to  perfection.  Suppose  you  plant 
a  crop  of  corn  and  never  go  nigh  it,  only  pick  ofif  the  ears — how 
many  ears  do  you  get?  It  is  so  with  the  orchard,  people  only 
think  about  it  at  picking  time  and  then  what  they  pick  they 
think  is  so  much  clear  gain.  But  the  result  is  that  the  quality 
of  our  apples  is  going  down  in  the  market.  Now  why  not  build 
that  quality  up?  Why  not  try  to  cultivate  our  orchards  and 
see  the  result  ?  Then  you  will  have  no  trouble  about  packers, — 
not  at  all.  But  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  that  would  take  a 
lot  of  wormy,  bruised  apples  and  pack  them  so  they  are  in  good 
shape  and  will  go  well.  But  you  take  good,  smooth  apples, 
uniform  in  size,  no  wqrms,  and  a  little  child  can  put  those  apples 
into  the  barrel  and  they  are  all  right.  The  trouble  is,  you  don't 
raise  the  fruit  good  enough. 

If  we  would  go  to  work  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  plant  our 
orchards  and  trim  up  the  old  trees  and  cultivate  them,  the  boys 
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would  stay  on  the  farms.  Many  farmers  wonder  why  the  boys 
and  girls  don't  stay  on  the  farms.  Why,  there  is  a  good  many 
of  our  farms  that  ain't  fit  for  white  men  or  women  to  live  on. 
That  is  why  they  don't  stay  on  the  farms.  I  know  farmers  who 
have  been  working  all  their  lifetime  to  put  a  sum  of  money  in 
the  savings  bank  and  they  have  been  doing  that  for  sixty-five  or 
seventy  years.  Well,  the  result  is  they  have  got  a  little  nest  in 
the  savings  bank,  but  the  buildings  have  run  down,  the  bushes 
have  grown  up  in  the  fields,  and  no  man  can  afford  to  go  onto 
the  farm  and  live.  But  you  plant  an  orchard  on  your  farm  and 
I  tell  you  the  boys  ain't  going  away.  I  have  a  boy,  my  youngest 
son,  at  home — took  me  some  time  to  get  him  into  this  religion 
I  have  got,  but  now  he  has  got  so  he  is  ready  to  drive  the  harrow. 
He  don't  object  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars  along  in  the 
spring — kind  of  a  good  thing — about  equal  to  your  potatoes. 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   FRUIT   PACKAGES. 
By  E.  L.  Lincoln,  Wayne. 

[Mr.  Lincoln  had  several  boxes  of  different  sizes  to  illustrate 
his  discussion  of  the  apple  box. — Secretary.] 

As  I  came  into  the  hall  I  picked  up  a  slip  of  paper  giving  ship- 
ments of  apples, — and  I  note  that  it  is  all  in  barrels, — the  unit 
seems  to  be  the  barrel. 

This  is  a  subject  that  is  being  discussed  by  many  fruit  growers 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  question,  whether  the  box  or  barrel 
makes  the  better  package  for  apples  and  pears.  But  in  my 
opinion,  I  should  prefer  the  box  for  fancy  fruit,  the  barrel  for 
common  or  choice,  and  the  box  car  to  supply  the  canning 
factories. 

Apples  of  a  tender  variety,  such  as  are  generally  used  for 
eating  and  table  use  should  be  packed  in  boxes.  The  Northern 
Spy,  Yellow  Bellfiower,  and  other  varieties  which  I  could 
mention,  do  not  want  to  be  jammed  in  a  barrel,  but  ought  to  be 
packed  as  carefully,  and  in  as  attractive  a  form,  as  the  orange 
or  peach.  Take  an  orange  and  a  Maine  apple  and  roll  them 
across  the  floor,  each  with  the  same  usage,  and  the  orange  will 
come  out  in  better  condition,  but  still  there  is  the  most  care  taken 
in  packing  it. 
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We  need  to  put  our  fruit  in  packages  that  will  suit  the  market 
to  which  it  is  shipped.  There  is  a  demand  for  three  grades  of 
apples  at  the  present  time,  that  the  grower  will  have  to  meet. 
The  well-to-do,  who  will  pay  for  a  high  grade,  the  common  or 
poor  people,  who  cannot  afford  the  high  priced  and  the  canning 
factories. 

One  of  the  needs  of  the  present  time  is  some  system  and 
uniformity,  in  regard  to  using  boxes  for  packing  our  fruit.  We 
are  not  looking  for  the  easiest  way  to  pack  and  ship  apples,  but 
they  way  that  will  bring  in  the  best  returns  to  the  grower  and  at 
the  same  time  will  be  more  convenient  for  the  consumer.  Oh, 
be  content  with  the  barrel  system  for  choice  fruit,  we  are  often 
told.  But  if  all  people  had  been  contented,  there  would  never 
have  been  any  progress.  Discontent  is  the  sign  of  awakening 
life.  It  has  been  said  that  the  rich  are  not  contented.  They  are 
trying  to  better  themselves.  And  why  should  not  the  fruit 
grower  do  the  same,  and  have  a  better  system  for  packing  fancy 
fruit?  The  box  system  of  packing  apples  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  fruit  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  it  is  my 
effort  to  awaken  an  interest  here  in  Maine  that  will  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  a  standard  size  for  a  Maine  fruit  box. 

The  box  should  be  uniform  in  size  that  is  used  everywhere  so 
that  the  buyer  may  know  what  a  box  of  apples  is,  as  well  as  he 
knows  the  barrel.  As  it  is  today,  the  buyer  does  not  know  the 
quantity  that  a  box  contains.  Why  does  not  the  orange  grower 
ship  his  oranges  in  barrels  and  different  sized  boxes? 

If  a  trader  here  in  Canton  wants  a  box  of  oranges,  when  send- 
ing to  Portland  or  any  other  market,  he  knows  just  what  he  is 
buying  in  size  and  the  grade  he  wants.  And  at  the  same  time 
when  a  trader  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  wants  a  box  of 
oranges  he  knows  just  what  he  is  buying  too.  He  is  getting  the 
same  size  there  as  the  trader  is  here. 

Now,  why  should  not  we,  here  in  Maine,  pack  our  apples  in 
such  a  manner,  that  a  trader  in  any  part  of  the  world  who  buys  a 
box  of  Maine  apples,  will  know  that  he  is  getting  just  what  he 
orders?     The  same  size  in  Maine  or  California. 

Why  is  it  that  the  commission  men  of  Boston,  prefer  the  barrel 
to  the  box  ?  It  is  because  there  is  no  system  in  packing  in  the 
box.  We  have  got  to  make  progress  and  see  if  we  cannot  have 
a  uniform  box  or  package  for  apples,  as  we  now  have  the  orange 
or  lemon  box. 
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If  you  have  been  in  the  market  in  Boston,  you  would  see  that 
there  are  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  boxes  in  use.  One  of 
the  best  and  cheapest,  is  the  Colorado  box.  It  has  nice  well 
dressed  ends.  The  bottom  and  top  are  made  of  very  thin 
material  that  is  not  dressed.  When  the  box  is  packed  the 
bottom  and  top  spring  out,  but  when  the  fruit  settles,  it  closes 
up,  and  keeps  the  apples  from  rattling.  This  you  can  see,  is  a 
great  deal  in  its  favor. 

The  box  is  as  cheap  a  form  of  package  as  the  barrel,  owing  to 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  barrels,  in  late  years  ranging  from 
35  to  45  cents.  By  using  the  box,  you  can  save  in  freight,  over 
the  barrel,  by  space  taken  up  in  the  car. 

There  should  be  a  uniform  box  package  for  apples  for  the 
export  trade.  The  barrel  may  be  desirable  for  a  certain  per 
cent  of  apples  grown,  but  at  the  same  time,  Maine  apples  seldom 
reach  Great  Britain  in  perfect  condition.  And  you  well  know 
that  there  are  certain  varieties  which  cannot  be  shipped  in 
barrels  and  come  out  sound.  When  the  buyer  wants  a  fancy 
apple  for  table  use,  price  is  of  no  object,  and  bruised  apples  are 
out  of  the  question.  For  the  fine  trade  the  box  package  is 
necessary. 

Nearly  all  of  the  fine  fruit  imported,  also  all  brought  in  from 
the  western  states  to  eastern  markets  are  in  the  box  form. 

Now,  why  should  not  we  in  exporting,  be  up  with  them  in 
shipping  our  fruit.  We  need  to  make  a  standard  size  box  and 
put  it  in  force  by  our  actions.  It  seems  beyond  question  that  it 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  fruit  grower. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  cooperative  plan  in  pack- 
ing and  selling  fruit  is  being  carried  out  in  the  form  of  a  pack- 
ing house  with  success.  Each  man  sends  his  own  fruit  to  the 
packing  house  where  it  is  graded  and  carefully  packed  in  a 
scientific  manner.  Being  in  touch  with  th^  principal  markets 
the  manager  can  often  sell  to  a  greater  advantage  than  could 
otherwise  be  the  case.  To  the  small  grower  cooperation  would 
be  of  great  value,  as  he  has  not  the  facilities  to  pack  and  sell  in 
small  amounts.  Fruit  should  be  graded  like  corn  and  wheat 
that  it  may  be  quoted  on  the  market  by  grade,  then  the  buyer 
will  be  able  to  know  what  he  is  buying.  But  under  the  present 
system,  with  each  man  grading  his  fruit  to  his  own  liking,  and 
packing  in  different  size  boxes,  this  is  impossible. 
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Under  this  system  of  cooperation,  the  box  package  would 
certainly  be  necessary.  Let  us  be  up  with  the  times  and  make 
some  advancement  for  the  interest  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Maine. 
I  have  here  some  communications  from  growers  and  com- 
mission men:  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones  of  Mercer  writes:  "I  have 
been  thinking  for  some  time  that  apples  are  being  put  on  the 
market  in  a  manner  not  equal  to  other  fruits.  xA.s  J.  H.  Hale 
says,  the  cost  of  a  neat  package  is  more  than  paid  for  by  the 
consumer.  After  finding  the  size  and  shape  of  bushel  boxes 
used  in  dififerent  places  I  chose  one  to  suit  myself — a  box 
15^  X  15^  X  10  inside  measure,  that  size  being  easy  to  pack 
and  handle.  Of  about  175  barrels,  which  were  handled  mostly 
in  boxes,  and  with  the  exception  of  Harvey,  which  is  a  cooking 
apple,  I  got  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  a  barrel  more 
by  the  box  than  by  the  barrel.  Mr.  Page  sold  one  load  of  my 
Williams,  barrels  $3.50,  boxes  $1 .75.  A  very  few  of  my  boxes 
sold  for  $2.25,  but  the  most  for  $1.75.  As  it  is  well  for  us  to 
have  a  box  of  standard  size  and  shape,  and  being  interested  in 
this  work  I  think  I  will  send  you  a  box  of  apples  put  up  as  I 
ship  them,  for  inspection." 

Seaverns  &  Company  write  as  follows :  "  We  prefer  barrels 
for  fancy  fruit  although  we  have  had  fairly  good  luck  in  sell- 
ing fancy  fruit  in  half  barrel  boxes.  We  prefer  half  barrel 
boxes  in  place  of  bushel  boxes.  We  think  we  can  get  full  better 
prices  for  real  fancy  fruit  in  barrels  than  in  boxes.  Lots  of 
buyers  when  we  have  really  a  half  barrel  box,  it  is  hard  work  to 
make  them  believe  it  is  a  half  barrel.  We  receive  occasionally 
a  very  fancy  lot  packed  in  boxes  where  we  are  able  to  get  a 
little  more  than  barrel  price,  but  not  generally.  U  you  go  to  sell 
a  man  a  barrel  of  apples  he  knows  just  what  he  is  talking  about. 
There  are  so  many  different  sizes  of  boxes  coming  that  he  gets 
mixed  up  on  the  size.  The  best  one-half  barrel  box  we  have 
ever  received  is  made  up  around  Farmington  and  Wilton.  It 
is  a  full  one-half  barrel  box.  Any  fruit  packed  in  them  sells 
all  right." 

D.  Crosslcy  &  Sons  write :  "  Would  say  that  for  fancy  apples 
the  boxed  package  is  a  desirable  package.  The  size  and  style 
of  box  preferred  is  the  California  style,  a  bushel  box,  each  apple 
wrapped  in  paper,  the  four  tier  size.  The  grower  would  not  get 
better  prices  for  apples  packed  in  boxes  if  the  same  quality  was 
in  a  barrel,  because  apples  are  sold  by  weight  in  England  and 
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the  retailers  will  not  give  a  higher  price  because  apples  are  in  a 
box  unless  they  are  better  apples.  True,  a  small  package  is 
desirable  and  can  be  handled  to  private  trade  who  would  not 
want  to  buy  a  barrel/' 

I  move  you  that  this  Society  recommend  the  adoption  of  a 
Maine  standard  apple  box  of  the  capacity  of  one  bushel — the 
box  to  be  adopted  to  be  the  California  style  which  is,  inside 
dimensions,  length  21  inches,  depth  11  inches,  width  10  inches. 

Mr.  PoPE:  I  have  been  shipping  apples  in  vegetable  boxes. 
I  corresponded  with  parties  in  Boston  who  were  going  to  sell 
my  apples  and  asked  them  to  send  me  an  empty  box — a  package 
which  would  suit  them  to  sell  apples  in.  They  sent  me  the 
vegetable  box,  18  inches  square  and  8  inches  deep,  inside 
measure.  Everybody  in  that  section  knows  that  those  boxes 
contain  just  a  bushel.  And  they  prefer  them  on  that  account, 
I  suppose,  to  have  them  come  in  these  vegetable  boxes.  I  have 
shipped  wholly  in  these.  I  will  say  while  I  am  up  that  I 
corresponded  with  parties  who  were  agents  for  Pritchard  &  Co. 
They  discouraged  shipping  in  boxes  and  said  it  was  no  use  to 
think  of  shipping  apples  in  boxes  to  the  English  market,  the 
foreign  markets,  unless  we  propose  to  sort  them  to  size,  four 
tiers  or  five  tiers,  and  wrap  them  in  tissue  paper,  and  they 
thought  that  until  we  were  ready  to  do  that  we  better  let  the 
boxes  alone.  That  is  the  way  the  California  people  do.  They 
all  have  to  be  sorted  to  size,  so  many  tiers  deep,  and  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper.  It  would  be  only  our  fancy  eating  apples  that  we 
would  think  of  selling  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Lincoln  :  It  is  not  so  much  what  kind  of  a  box  we 
adopt,  but  to  have  a  standard  size  of  some  kind,  so  that  the 
commission  men  in  Boston  will  know  what  they  are  selling. 
You  give  them  a  standard  size  box  and  they  will  call  for  boxes, 
that  is  where  it  is.  There  isn't  any  unit,  there  isn't  any  standard, 
so  they  can  make  the  buyers  believe  what  they  are  getting,  and 
just  as  soon  as  you  get  a  uniform  box,  then  for  fancy  fruit  the 
barrel  will  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Wallingford  :  I  have  reckoned  the  cubic  inches  in  each 
of  the  four  sizes  suggested.  In  the  first  box  (Jones)  there  are 
2,335  cubic  inches ;  in  the  second  box,  the  Canadian  box,  2,268 
cubic  inches;  in  the  third  box,  the  California  box,  2,310  cubic 
inches,  while  in  the  standard  box  which  Mr.  Pope  used,  which 
is  the  vegetable    box  of    Boston,  there  are    2,592    cubic  inches. 
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There  is  quite  a  variation.  The  bushel  contains  2,150.42  cubic 
inches.  The  box  that  Mr.  Pope  used  is  considerably  over  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Pope:  Allow  me  to  interrupt  you.  A  strict  bushel 
doesn't  make  a  bushel  of  apples.  2,150  inches  would  be  a  strict 
bushel  and  the  law  obliges  us  to  give  more  than  that. 

Mr.  WalIvIngeord  :  I  think  the  statement  was  made  that  this 
Canadian  box  held  just  a  bushel.  Now  the  standard  box  which 
you  use  in  Boston  is  2,592  cubic  inches.  I  have  shipped  apples 
to  Boston  in  that  box  and  I  have  tried  it  with  the  barrel,  and 
three  of  those  boxes  are  a  little  more  than  a  barrel.  And  I  think 
the  statement  was  made  here  that  these  boxes  would  pack 
snugger  in  a  car  and  therefore  a  man  would  get  cheaper  freight, 
and  they  were  cheaper  to  handle.  I  think  this  is  an  error 
because  they  don't  haul  freight  by  the  way  it  packs  in  a  car  but 
by  weight.  The  box  weight  is  given  I  think  as  about  60  pounds, 
and  the  barrel  which  would  contain  three  bushels  at  160, — so  we 
pay  a  little  more  freight.  While  on  the  carting  at  Boston  they 
charge  by  the  package  and  the  two  boxes  are  charged  the  same 
for  carting  as  one  barrel.  And  the  commission  on  the  box  is 
a  little  more  in  my  experience  than  it  is  on  the  barrel  because 
they  have  more  packages  to  handle.  I  think  before  we  take  any 
definite  action  in  regard  to  adopting  the  standard  box  and 
recommending  it,  we  better  not  get  our  boxes  too  large  but  have 
one  as  nearly  a  bushel  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Lincoln  :  Three  will  hardly  fill  a  barrel,  especially  with 
large  apples.  This  is  what  they  call  the  California  box.  And 
then,  in  regard  to  the  freight  I  think  the  brother  is  mistaken,  or 
else  they  don't  carry  their  stufif  as  they  do  to  our  place.  If  we 
hire  a  car,  we  pay  so  much  for  the  car  and  we  can  put  in  not  to 
exceed  so  many  thousand  pounds.  If  we  exceed  that  we  have 
to  pay  extra  freight  for  it.  The  barrels  won't  fill  the  car  full 
enough  to  weigh  what  we  are  allowed  to  put  in  the  car  usually. 
And  if  we  get  in  more,  why  we  have  to  pay  extra  freight  for  it. 
That  is  the  way  we  ship  ours  to  Boston  by  car  load  lots. 

Mr.  Wallingeord:  I  will  admit  in  the  car  load  rate  you 
might  possibly  get  the  weight  there.  But  the  minimum  amount 
with  which  you  are  loading  a  car  is  150  barrels  which  weigh 
24,000  pounds.  Now  if  we  have  more  than  that  we  have  to  pay 
for  it  extra.     It  is  true  you  might  possibly  get  the  same  freight 
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if  you  had  a  carload  of  these  and  give  the  weight  as  you  would 
on  the  barrels. 

Mr.  Morse;  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  they  realize  how  the 
barrels  are.  I  didn't  until  this  fall.  I  bought  300  old  barrels 
and  before  selling  our  apples  I  thought  it  was  worth  while  to 
know  how  much  they  held  and  I  took  some  yellow-eyed  beans 
and  put  in  even  full  and  shook  them  down  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
what  I  was  doing.  It  took  three  quarts  more  to  fill  one  barrel, 
six  quarts  for  another  and  14  quarts  for  another.  Now  you  can 
see  that  there  is  about  as  much  variation  in  dififerent  barrels  as 
there  is  in  boxes. 

The  small  barrel  was  a  new  barrel,  had  a  standard  head.  I 
tried  it  with  a  Washburn  &  Crosby  Gold  Medal  flour  barrel  and 
that  held  three  quarts  mor^  than  the  new  barrel,  and  I  tried  it 
with  two  or  three  other  kinds  and  they  varied  from  3  quarts 
up  to  14.  I  may  say  right  here  that  I  put  my  old  barrels  off  in 
the  chamber  and  bought  new  ones. 

Mr.  Craig  :  In  figuring  the  Canadian  box — comparing  that 
with  the  one  that  Mr.  Pope  used,  the  vegetable  box,  and  you 
would  be  giving  away  every  eighth  box  of  apples.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  attending  a  number  of  fruit  meetings  last  winter  and 
this  same  question  was  discussed,  and  I  understand  that  Ontario 
and  Quebec  and  British  Columbia  have  all  adopted  this  size  of 
box  that  you  have  mentioned — 10x11x21   isn't  it? 

Mr.  Pope  :  It  seems  that  if  this  Society  is  to  adopt  any  partic- 
ular size  that  we  must  confer  with  the  other  states  and  have  all 
New  England  and  New  York  and  all  the  eastern  part  of  this 
country  adopt  the  same  size,  or  else  there  will  still  be  this  same 
trouble  when  our  boxes  get  to  Boston,  if  Massachusetts  people 
have  one  bushel  box,  Maine  another,  Vermont  another,  New 
Hampshire  perhaps  still  a  different  one.  We  are  not  over- 
coming this  trouble  at  all.  That  is  why  they  call  for  this 
vegetable  box  with  fruit  in  it — they  all  know  what  that  bushel 
box  is,  they  are  satisfied  to  pay  the  price  if  we  sell  them  one  of 
those  boxes.  Until  we  can  all  agree  through  the  Eastern  States 
on  one  size,  we  better  not  adopt  in  the  State  of  Maine  any  partic- 
ular size, — that  is  the  way  I  look  at  it — so  as  to  have  uniformity 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Knoweton  :  This  matter  of  an  apple  box  has  been  under 
discussion  by  the  Society  for  four  or  five  or  six  years  more  or 
less,  and  no  conclusion  whatever  has  been  reached.     Well,  it  has 
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reached  a  point  now  where  fruit  growers  in  different  parts  of 
the  State  are  seriously  inquiring  of  us  what  kind  of  a  box  we 
recommend.  They  read  the  discussions  here  and  they  read  the 
papers  which  tell  about  the  advantages  of  selling  in  boxes,  this 
box  and  that  box,  etc.,  and  the  question  has  come  right  home  to 
me  scores  and  scores  of  times  the  last  two  years,  especially  this 
year,  "  Why  don't  your  State  Pomological  Society  do  some- 
thing? Why  don't  you  recommend  something,  so  that  when  you 
talk  about  a  box  we  will  know  what  it  means."  And  I  have 
urged  upon  the  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  is  chairman, 
the  importance  of  getting  this  matter  in  some  definite  form  before 
the  Society  so  that  either  at  this  meeting  or  at  a  future  meeting 
we  may  feel  like  recommending  to  the  fruit  growers  some  box, 
and  I  hope  that  something  of  that  kind  may  be  done.  As  to 
myself,  I  prefer  something  like  the  bushel  box.  It  is  only  my 
preference.  I  believe  that  a  good  deal  in  this  world  depends 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  thing,  and  that  size  box,  if  it  is  well 
made,  is  certainly  to  me  at  any  rate  more  attractive  than  either 
of  the  other  sizes.  That  is  only  my  individual  preference.  I 
don't  care  personally  what  size  you  take,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
do  a  little  something  besides  discuss  it.  Now  you  see  from  what 
has  been  said  thus  far  we  have  run  across  a  dozen  different 
opinions,  and  it  is  likely,  if  every  fruit  grower  would  give  his 
own,  that  there  would  be  a  dozen  more.  That  shows  conclu- 
sively that  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  barrel  for  fancy  fruit. 
Now  if  it  is  not  best,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  definite 
step  as  to  the  size  which  Mr.  Lincoln  has  recommended,  let  us 
take  a  step  that  will  lead  to  it.  If  you  want  to  do  it  in  that  way, 
it  could  be  referred  to  another  committee  and  let  them  chew 
upon  it  another  year,  and  then  when  anybody  comes  to  me  or  to 
any  other  officer  of  the  society,  we  can  say  that  the  Society  has 
got  it  under  consideration  in  the  hope  of  settling  it  next  year. 
It  is  not  very  definite,  to  be  sure,  but  if  we  cannot  arrive  at 
something  I  think  we  had  better  do  it.  I  fear  from  the  various 
expressions  that  have  been  given  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
arc  not  prepared  to  say  which  size  they  prefer.  As  an  officer 
of  the  Society  I  want  something  done,  or  hope  something  will 
be  done  that  will  lead  up  to  a  definite  sized  box.  If  it  is  a  desir- 
able thing  to  consult  with  other  societies,  very  well.  That  is 
well  enough.  So  far  as  the  box  in  the  market  is  concerned,  the 
people    in  the  West  began    shipping  apples  in  boxes    and  they 
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have  kept  it  up  ever  since.  We  flatter  ourselves  when  we  get 
to  eating  their  apples  by  the  side  of  ours  that  ours  are  a  good 
deal  better  than  theirs,  but  just  because  theirs  are  put  up  better 
than  ours  they  sell  for  more  money  than  ours.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  only  get  at  it  right  that  there  is  some  remedy  which 
■we  can  apply.  I  should  like  mighty  well  to  have  Eastern  apples 
sell  in  New  York  for  just  as  much  money  as  California  apples, 
to  say  the  least.  I  think  the  fruit  growers  of  New  York  and 
"the  East  have  the  first  claim,  at  any  rate  on  the  Eastern  markets, 
and  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can  to  win  them  and  hold  them. 

Mr.  Lincoln  :  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  refer  this  to 
another  committee.  My  idea  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Knowlton's  in 
regard  to  the  box  system.  All  I  believe  in  is  to  have  a  standard 
size,  a  uniform  box.  I  don't  care  what  it  is,  only  have  some- 
thing that  is  uniform,  a  standard,  so  that  everybody  will  ship  in 
the  same  size  boxes. 

Mr.  Wheeler  :  Bro.  Pope  wanted  to  sell  some  apples  and  he 
"vvrote  to  a  commission  house  in  Boston  to  tell  him  what  he 
•wanted  and  they  sent  him  that  vegetable  box.  It  is  evident 
that  they  wanted  that  kind  of  a  box.  It  is  evident  that  the 
people  there  want  that  because  they  can  sell  it  better.  If  the 
people  want  that  and  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  it,  prefer 
apples  shipped  in  that  vegetable  box,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the 
Tdox  we  want  to  ship  apples  in  and  is  the  one  that  we  should 
■endorse  here  today. 

Prof.  MuNSON :  I  would  move  to  refer  back  to  the  same 
•committee  the  question  of  the  size  of  packages  to  be  adopted, 
and  further  that  this  committee  be  instructed  to,  if  possible, 
agree  with  representatives  of  other  New  England  and  New  York 
associations  as  to  the  size  of  box  to  be  adopted  by  all  societies 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

[Professor ^Munson's  motion  was  given  a  passage. — Secre- 
tary.] 
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OUR  ORCHARD  MEETING. 


THE    PLACE    WHERE    IT    WAS    HELD    AND    WHAT    ITS 
PROPRIETOR    HAS    ACCOMPLISHED. 

John  W.  True,  New  Gloucester. 

"  The  orchard  meeting — where  it  was  held."  To  say  that  it 
was  held  at  my  house,  my  farm  in  New  Gloucester,  I  think  will 
answer  that  part  of  the  question.  There  was  quite  a  sharp  rain 
in  the  morning  which  hindered  a  great  many  people  from  com- 
ing, but  then  it  cleared  ofif  and  we  had  a  beautiful  day.  But  not 
so  many  were  present  as  there  would  have  been  had  it  been 
pleasant  in  the  early  morning. 

I  began  farming  in  October,  1874,  and  in  looking  the  situa- 
tion over  and  getting  advice  from  older  people  concluded  that 
I  had  all  the  orchard  that  I  could  take  care  of.  It  consisted  of 
four  little  orchards  enclosed  by  stone  walls  and  about  sixty-five 
trees  around  the  fields,  most  of  those  being  small  trees  not  in 
bearing.  The  two  largest  orchards  were  nearly  all  natural  fruit, 
and  the  ground  was  full  of  boulders  and  entirely  unfit  for  culti- 
vation. I  tried  cutting  the  brush  around  the  trunks  and  prun- 
ing, but  I  got  no  profit  as  I  had  no  use  for  cider  and  did  not 
care  to  zvork  up  a  trade  in  the  article.  For  the  first  five  years 
I  raised  from  ten  to  twenty-five  barrels  of  grafted  fruit.  I  was 
at  about  that  time  prevailed  upon  by  a  tree  agent  to  buy  ten 
Northern  Spy  trees,  and  I  have  had  one  or  two  good  crops  from 
them.  They  grew  well  and  I  got  interested.  I  looked  the  farm 
over  and  I  could  see  no  place  that  I  wanted  to  put  into  an 
orchard.  At  last  I  decided  that  the  smaller  cider-apple  orchard 
could  be  used.  I  cut  the  trees  down,  took  out  the  rocks  and 
bought  50  trees,  — 25  Red  Astrachans,  15  Ben  Davis  and  10 
Baldwins,  the  intention  being  to  graft  the  Astrachan  to  Baldwin. 
The  Ben  Davis  came  Walbridge  and  have  proved  valueless,  both 
as  they  were  and  also  as  a  stock  for  grafting.  The  Astrachans 
top  worked  to  Baldwin  have  given  the  best  results,  making  a 
fine  tree,  better  than  the  Baldwin  set  from  the  nursery.  In  my 
work    since    I    have  never   been  able    to    take  a  good    field  for 
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orcharding,  as  I  almost  worship  a  clear  field.  Instead  I  have 
taken  small  lots  that  were  producing  nothing  of  value,  rough  and 
full  of  rocks  and  then  if  I  failed  I  lost  nothing  but  my  labor. 

My  method  has  been  to  clear  the  land,  set  the  trees  and  then 
raise  crops  year  after  year  as  long  as  anything  would  grow 
under  the  trees  so  that  I  can  feel  that  the  orchards  have  cost  me 
very  little,  if  anything,  and  the  land  is  now  the  most  valuable 
per  acre  of  any  on  the  farm.  I  have  learned  that  for  me  the 
Baldwin  is  the  most  profitable  apple  to  raise,  and  that  I  can  get 
the  best  results  by  setting  some  other  kind  and  top  work  to  Bald- 
win. I  have  got  good  results  from  using  the  Red  Astrachan, 
Wealthy,  Talman  Sweet  and  Spy.  The  Baldwin  set  direct  from 
the  nursery  makes,  in  many  cases,  a  poor  trunk,  the  limbs  mak- 
ing a  weak  union  and  the  tendency  is  to  split  down  with  the  first 
full  crop  of  apples.  I  have  put  in  many  bolts  but  water  will 
work  in  and  then  the  end  is  not  far  oflf.  There  are  many  things 
that  have  been  made  plain  through  the  teachings  of  this  Society 
that  were  unsettled  when  I  began  to  work  among  the  trees. 
One  is  the  distance  apart  that  trees  should  be  set.  I  was  told 
by  an  old  orchardist  that  20  feet  was  the  proper  distance  to  set 
Baldwins  but  I  have  found,  and  I  think  it  is  universally  accepted, 
that  30  or  35  feet  is  the  proper  distance  for  Baldwins.  Ben 
Davis  can  go  a  little  nearer.  I  became  a  member  of  this  Society 
in  1887  ^nd  from  that  time  my  interest  in  fruit  culture  has  been 
on  the  increase.  I  enjoy  setting  trees  and  then  shaping  them 
into  just  what  is  wanted.  In  small  fruits  I  began  with  a  few 
strawberries,  then  raspberries  and  blackberries  were  added,  then 
came  five  or  six  varieties  of  plums.  There  were  a  few  currant 
bushes  on  the  farm  and  those  have  been  extended  to  four  or  five 
varieties  so  that  in  poor  seasons  we  have  all  the  fruit  that  three 
families  require,  and  in  good  seasons  there  is  a  surplus  that  sells 
readily  in  the  neighborhood.  There  are  now  on  the  farm  about 
1,000  trees  and  the  hope  is  that  in  the  near  future  they  will 
produce  1,000  barrels  of  apples. 

Prof.  Munson  from  the  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  is  trying 
some  experiments  in  fertilization  and  in  cover  crops  of  which  I 
presume  he  will  make  reports  from  time  to  time.  The  more  I 
learn  about  the  cultivation  of  the  apple  the  more  firmly  I  am 
convinced  that  it  can  be  made  a  paying  business  on  many  of  our 
rocky  hills  of  Maine. 
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LESSONS    LEARNED    AT    THE    ORCHARD    MEETING. 
Edward  L.   White,   Bowdoinham. 

I  am  rather  a  young  man  in  this  business,  and  of  course  when- 
I  went  to  Mr.  True's  orchard  meeting,  I  took  my  trip  there  as  a 
young  man. 

I  would  hke  first,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  to  describe  my  trip 
there.  I  took  a  term  and  drove  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
and  then  took  a  train  and  went  to  Mr.  True's  farm.  In  going- 
there,  I  left  a  section  of  country  that  had  supplied  the  creamery, 
and  in  looking  over  their  farms  one  may  see  the  same  slope  that 
Brother  True  has,  the  hills  of  Maine  sloping  down  into  the 
brooks  and  valleys,  rocky  lots  sloping  onto  the  clay,  and  in  the 
creamery  section  you  would  see  the  fodder  corn  growing  nicely, 
and  upon  the  hill  of  course  you  would  see  the  orchards  scattered 
around — no  leaves  to  speak  of,  that  is,  if  there  were  any  they 
were  pale,  no  fruit, — that  was  evident.  Once  in  a  while  you 
would  see  the  hogs  at  work  in  them, — very  seldom.  But  the 
corn  patch  to  support  those  cattle — what  was  that?  No  weeds 
in  that  and  it  was  good  corn. 

Going  a  little  further  I  came  into  the  section  of  the  country 
that  was  supplying  the  corn  factories.  I  didn't  see  any  corn 
factories  but  you  could  see  that  it  was  sweet  corn  growing  there. 
No  weeds  in  the  corn.  Stiir  the  orchard  was  on  the  side  hill, 
neglected.  You  could  see  their  potato  patches  every  little 
while — no  weeds  in  the  potatoes.  Still  the  orchard  situated  just 
the  same. 

In  getting  to  Mr.  True's  what  did  we  find?  We  found  his 
house  situated  on  one  of  the  hills  of  Maine,  his  farm  sloping  off 
to  the  eastward  into  the  valley  of  a  river.  Down  in  the  valley  he 
raised  his  hay,  you  could  see.  In  his  orchard  what  did  he  do? 
Did  you  see  his  potatoes  and  corn  down  in  the  valley?  No,  he 
had  the  whole  thing  combined.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  his 
arms  right  around  the  whole  of  it, — his  potatoes,  corn  and 
apples.  No  neglect  there.  His  corn  he  cultivated  so  that  you 
could  hardly  see  the  trees  in  some  of  his  young  orchards.  His 
potatoes  would  cover  the  ground  so  you  couldn't  see  the  rows. 
Were  his  trees  pale?  Was  the  fruit  scant?  No.  Take  one 
of  the  leaves  ofif  of  Mr.  True's  trees,  feel  of  it  in  your  fingers. 
It  feels  as  though  there  was  something  to  the  leaf,  some  thick- 
ness there,  good,  solid  green.     And  the  fruit  was  fine. 
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That  was  my  trip  to  Mr.  True's  orchard.  That  was  the  sec- 
tion of  country  that  I  went  through  and  what  I  found  there. 

What  were  the  lessons  that  I  learned  while  I  was  there? 
Very  often  a  young  man  of  my  age,  particularly  if  he  graduates 
from  high  school — I  don't  know  as  it  is  so  much  so  now  as  it 
was  then — if  the  principal  happens  to  be  a  graduate  of  some 
college,  he  will  come  along  to  you — "  Why  don't  you  go  to  this 
college  or  that  college,  classical  college,  and  take  a  course  there 
and  teach  for  a  few  years,  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  take  up  some 
profession  rather  than  agriculture,  like  a  doctor  or  lawyer  or 
something,  and  then  after  you  get  your  money  there,  why  retire 
and  live  on  a  farm  ?  "  Just  the  same  as  to  tell  me  if  I  retired 
myself  onto  the  farm  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  when  I 
graduated  from  high  school,  I  would  retire,  get  out  of  sight  on 
the  farm. 

What  do  we  find  at  Mr.  True's?  He  left  there  when  he  was 
nineteen  and  came  back  when  he  was  twenty-six.  Did  he  retire 
when  he  came  back  there  ?  No.  You  that  are  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  town  of  New  Gloucester  will  find  how  many 
years  he  has  served  on  the  board  of  selectmen  and  other  munic- 
ipal offices,  and  served  his  own  town  in  various  other  capacities. 
And  look  up  his  record  there?  Did  he  retire  from  business? 
No.  You  find  that  a  young  man  can  go  onto  one  of  our  farms 
situated  on  the  hills  of  Maine  and  make  an  outside  record. 

We  learned  the  cultivation  of  the  orchard,  of  which  I  told 
you  before.  But  the  principal  point,  I  think,  with  all  of  us  was 
emphatically  represented  when  we  went  to  dinner  and  found  the 
bountiful  feast  before  us. 

In  driving  into  his  orchard,  looking  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
driveway  the  first  thing  that  took  our  attention  were  the  blue 
plums,  bending  the  limbs  down.  In  going  out  through  the 
orchard,  he  showed  us  the  dififerent  rows  of  trees  grafted  on  the 
Astrachan  stock,  etc.  Then  in  going  out  around  we  came  to  his 
corn  patch, — a  small  corn  patch  situated  outside — coming  down 
around  where  the  hogs  were,  where  Prof.  Munson  is  at  work, 
and  coming  back  a  little  back  of  his  house,  we  found  there  the 
luxuries  of  city  life,  currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  plums. 
The  plums  we  could  not  see  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  And  when 
we  went  in  to  dinner  we  found  a  feast  set  before  us,  something 
that  you  could  not  buy  in  any  hotel  for  a  dollar  a  meal,  I  will 
warrant  you. 
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And  the  home, — what  was  it?  A  little  remark  was  dropped 
while  we  were  there.  While  sitting  at  dinner,  some  one  looked 
up  to  Mrs.  True  and  said:  "Aren't  you  tired?  Don't  all  of 
these  folks  cause  a  good  deal  of  work  for  you?  "  "  Oh,  no!  I 
have  plenty  of  helpers."  And  as  already  stated,  he  has  three 
families  there  with  him.  You  see  he  has  brought  his  children 
up  to  stay  at  home  on  the  farm  and  make  an  ideal  country  home. 

And  is  this  home  an  expense  ?  Is  the  fertilizer  an  output  that 
he  puts  into  his  orchard?  No,  he  has  fixed  it  so  that  they  all 
cooperate.  His  crops  that  he  takes  from  them  pay  for  his 
fertilizers.  His  corn,  beans,  potatoes, — all  his  garden  stuff  is 
there, — and  his  hay  is  in  the  valley. 

So  these  are  the  three  principal  points  that  I  learned  when  I 
went  to  the  orchard  meeting:  That  the  hills  of  Maine  can  be 
converted  into  profitable  farms,  and  that  the  young  man  does 
not  retire  when  he  takes  up  this  work. 

Secondly,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  orchard  can  be  so 
arranged  that  it  will  not  be  an  expense,  the  crops  that  he  takes 
from  it  yearly  paying  for  the  fertilizer. 

And  thirdly,  that  there  is  an  ideal  home  for  a  young  man  to 
live  in. 

RESULTS     OF     FERTILIZING     AND     CULTIVATING. 
By  V.  P.  DeCoster,  Buckfield. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  have  got  to  put  brain  work  into 
our  fruit  growing.  When  our  farms  were  first  cleared  and  we 
commenced  to  work  the  soil  it  contained  all  the  elements  required 
to  produce  good  crops  of  fruit  as  well  as  other  crops.  Now  we 
find  the  conditions  different,  for  so  much  has  been  taken  from 
the  soil  that  trees  and  plants  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
what  they  cannot  find,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  supply 
the  missing  plant  food  if  we  want  to  get  the  best  results.  We 
learn  what  is  needed  by  experimenting  ourselves  or  by  studying 
the  work  and  experimenting  of  others.  Our  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  Orono  is  doing  much  to  help  us  and  I  believe  we  under- 
estimate the  grand  work  being  accomplished  there.  Prof. 
Munson  who  has  charge  of  the  horticultural  work  there  is  a 
sincere  worker  and  has  great  faith  in  the  future  of  Maine  fruit 
growing. 

Under  Professor  Munson's  directions  fertilizing  experiments 
are  being   conducted  in  the   orchard  of    Chas.  S.  Pope,    Man- 
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Chester,  and  in  that  of  John  W.  True,  New  Gloucester.  No 
doubt  but  he  makes  mistakes  and  failures  but  at  the  same  time 
these  experiments  are  teaching  the  fruit  growers  of  Maine  many 
valuable  lessons.  Above  all  they  clearly  show  that  we  have  got 
to  do  something  for  our  orchards  if  we  would  succeed.  I  shall 
speak  of  these  experiments  later. 

I  believe  that  over  one-half  of  the  fruit  trees,  that  have  been 
set  out  during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  never  paid  the  first  cost 
of  the  tree.  The  trees,  as  a  rule,  are  all  right  but  the  fault  is 
with  us.  Wie  are  allowing  the  trees  to  starve  to  death.  Noth- 
ing on  our  farms  will  show  good  care  quicker  or  make  a  surer 
return  than  a  fruit  tree.  More  than  this  there  are  thousands  of 
trees  by  the  roadsides  and  fences  that  are  a  damage  to  the 
owner  and  all  his  neighbors.  They  are  the  breeding-places  of 
borers,  coddling  moth,  trypeta  and  I  fear  we  may  soon  add  the 
brown-tail  and  gypsy  moths.  Now  if  a  tree  isn't  worth  caring 
for  cut  it  down.  Josh  Billings  says,  "  Advice  is  like  castor-oil, 
easy  to  give  and  hard  to  take."  Now  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I 
do  not  do  this.  There  are  lots  of  the  best  farmers  who  grow 
weeds  with  their  crops,  they  know  better  but  it  is  a  fact.  I  sum 
it  up  like  this :  With  the  scarcity  of  help  we  fail  to  do  as  well 
as  we  know.  Some  of  us  are  learning  better  and  if  you  pass 
my  way  and  find  I  am  not  giving  these  things  attention,  remind 
me  of  it  and  you  shall  have  as  good  a  dinner  as  the  farm  affords. 
When  I  find  a  nice  piece  of  corn  or  potatoes  or  a  fine  orchard 
I  make  up  my  mind  there  has  been  some  brain  work  as  well  as 
muscle  work  there.  I  am  desirous  to  know  how  it  has  been  done 
and  what  methods  have  been  adopted  that  I  may  profit  by  it. 
Sometimes  a  person  may  do  ever  so  well  and  then  comes  a  freeze 
or  a  drouth  or  floods  to  blast  his  hopes  but  in  the  end  such 
disasters  usually  work  for  our  good. 

I  believe  we  are  making  a  mistake  in  allowing  our  trees  to 
bear  too  heavily.  I  believe  a  tree  properly  dressed,  pruned  and 
thinned  will  bear  every  year.  When  a  tree  is  allowed  to  over- 
bear it  brings  such  a  strain  upon  the  tree  that  it  takes  years  for 
it  to  recuperate.  All  small  and  wormy  fruit  should  be  picked 
off  before  it  ripens.  It  is  just  as  much  a  strain  on  the  tree  to 
grow  the  seed  in  a  small  or  wormy  apple  as  in  the  best  speci- 
men. And  when  such  apples  are  picked  they  are  good  for  noth- 
ing but  to  feed  out.     When  I  was  at  Mr.  Pope's  a  little  over  a 
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year  ago,  he  showed  me  a  Baldwin  tree  that  he  had  thinned. 
This  year  I  was  in  the  same  orchard  and  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  same  tree  which  was  well  loaded  with  good  fruit. 

I  have  made  it  a  point  to  visit  some  of  onr  most  successful 
fruit  growers  and  to  ascertain  what  they  are  doing  for  their 
fruit  trees  and  what  results  have  followed.  I  wish  to  say  here 
that  I  am  not  advertising  or  recommending  any  special  fertilizer. 
During  the  fall  I  visited  Mr.  W.  O.  Breed's  orchard  in  Harri- 
son. He  believes  Maine  is  to  become  a  great  fruit  State.  In 
going  through  his  orchard  I  found  it  full  of  swine  and  they  had 
worked  over  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Breed 
if  he  used  any  commercial  fertilizers  he  said,  "  Yes,  though  I  did 
not  do  it  last  year  but  had  I  done  so  it  would  have  added  $500 
to  my  fruit  crop  this  year.  The  year  before  I  raised  1,600 
barrels."  We  should  realize  that  the  tree  must  be  fed  the  year 
before  to  grow  and  set  fruit  buds  for  the  following  year.  His 
crop  this  year  was  about  500  barrels.  He  is  making  quite  a 
success  of  growing  peaches  and  picked  five  bushels  from  one 
tree  this  year.  He  uses  a  commercial  fertilizer  made  from  the 
Fislier  formula  which  is  as  follows : 

Nitrate  of  soda,  350  pounds, 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,   150  pounds, 

Sulphate  of  potash,  230  pounds, 

Acid  phosphate,  220  pounds, 

Keiserite,  50  pounds. 
The  manufacturers  as  yet  have  not  made  the  fertilizers  and 
hence  it  has  been  necessary  to  buy  the  ingredients  as  above  and 
mix  them  by  hand  with  hoe  or  shovel.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task. 
The  screened  nitrate  of  soda  works  better  than  when  taken  from 
original  packages,  as  it  is  finer  and  mixes  without  leaving 
lumps. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Dawes,  who  has  the  enviable  reputation  of  raising 
more  prize  fruit  than  any  man  in  Maine,  owns  the  adjoining 
farm  and  I  called  upon  him.  He  was  busy  gathering  pears  and 
such  pears  it  would  almost  take  a  cantdog  to  handle  them.  He 
had  a  large  crop  of  pears.  He  had  just  harvested  65  bushels 
of  plums.  He  has  raised  the  past  two  years  large  crops  and  it 
was  too  much  for  the  trees.  It  has  been  his  custom  to  fertilize 
only  the  fruit-bearing  trees  which  I  think  was  a  mistake.  He 
showed  me  one  row  of  Baldwin  trees  which  he  had  fertilized 
every  year  and  there  was  a  marked  difiference.     From  that  row 
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last  year  he  got  i8  barrels  more  fruit  than  from  the  row  next  to 
it  to  which  he  applied  no  fertilizer.  He  uses  the  Fisher  formula 
and  makes  his  fertilizers  by  it.  Mr.  Dawes  called  my  attention 
to  an  orchard  adjoining  his  where  the  trees  were  of  the  same 
age  but  had  received  no  fertilizers  and  there  was  a  marked  con- 
trast that  showed  the  benefit  of  the  fertilizer. 

I  also  called  upon  Mr.  F.  H.  Morse  of  Waterford,  and  I  found 
him  to  be  a  man  who  had  put  in  some  brain  work  into  his  orchard 
and  had  used  good  judgment  in  his  fruit  culture.  His  home 
ir.rr.i  borders  on  a  lake  where  he  has  a  Stark  orchard  of  90 
trees.  They  were  grafted  in  the  limbs  on  Talman  stock,  the 
trees  having  been  set  twelve  years  ago.  In  1902  he  raised  14 
barrels  of  apples;  in  1904,  88  barrels  and  in  1905  about  200 
barrels.  These  trees  have  been  grown  entirely  on  commercial 
fertilizer,  consisting  of  the  following: 

Muriate  of  potash,  600  pounds, 
Ground  bone,  600  pounds, 
Nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds. 

This  has  cost  him  from  20  to  25  cents  per  tree,  sown  broadcast 
around  the  tree.  The  soil  has  been  cultivated  but  no  crop  was 
taken  ofif  save  the  fruit. 

One  tree,  standing  in  the  corner  was  oflf  in  fruit  as  well  as 
color  of  foliage.  He  told  me  that  tree  had  received  some  fer- 
tilizer but  was  not  cultivated.  It  was  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  advantage  of  combining  fertilizing  and  cultivating. 

I  also  visited  his  Baldwin  orchard  which  is  located  some  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  his  home  upon  a  high  elevation.  This 
contains  about  two  hundred  trees  that  have  been  grafted  into 
Talman  Sweet  trees.  In  1903  there  were  375  barrels  of  fruit; 
in  1904,  750  barrels;  in  1905  about  500  barrels.  This  orchard 
has  been  grown  with  commercial  fertilizers  and  sheep.  It  has 
not  been  plowed  for  four  years.  He  now  uses  muriate  of  potash 
and  ground  bone  in  equal  parts  and  allows  the  sheep  to  supply 
the  nitrogen.  He  sows  broadcast  around  the  trees  at  an  expense 
of  20  cents  per  tree.  The  trees  were  making  a  good  growth 
and  the  foliage  was  green  and  the  buds  were  setting  well  for 
next  year. 

In  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Pope's  orchard  the  Experiment  Station  is 
conducting  some  important  experiments  along  the  line  of  fer- 
tilizing and  cultivating.     There  were  several  different  chemicals 
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used.  To  show  the  effect  of  the  fertihzers  check  rows  were 
omitted  when  the  fertihzers  were  appHed.  You  could  see  the 
difference  in  the  color  of  the  foliage.  One  plot  was  dressed 
with  barnyard  manure  and  it  seemed  to  me  the  chemicals  showed 
better  results,  especially  those  containing  nitrogen.  The 
expense  jn  the  different  experiments  was  nearly  the  same.  A 
portion  of  the  orchard  had  been  pastured  with  hogs  and  wher- 
ever they  got  in  their  work  good  results  were  apparent  both  in 
foliage  and  fruit. 

It  appeared  to  me  in  the  orchards  I  visited  that  the  continued 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  sown  or  spread  upon  the  grass 
ground  will  cause  the  grass  to  become  root-bound  and  hard  and 
you  do  not  get  the  results  sought.  Cultivation  aids  the  chemi- 
cals so  that  better  results  appear  than  when  omitted,  and  when 
cultivation  without  the  application  of  any  fertilizer  has  been 
employed  both  trees  and  fruit  have  been  improved. 

Solon  Chase  who  raises  from  $250  to  $750  worth  of  Northern 
Spies  every  year  uses  no  commercial  fertilizer  but  uses  the  plow 
and  the  harrow.  He  applies  what  home  made  dressing  he 
makes  on  the  farm  and  raises  corn  and  potatoes  among  his  trees. 
His  trees  were  healthy  and  growing  well. 

Mr.  Chas.  S.  Phinney  of  Standish  is  making  a  great  success 
in  growing  fruit  on  commercial  fertilizers.  He  uses  the  Bowker 
fruit  fertilizer  and  sows  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre. 
He  supplements  this  with  cultivation.  His  trees  look  well  and 
show  good  care. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Ricker,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  fruit 
in  the  State,  believes  in  cultivation.  He  applies  all  the  barn 
manures  of  the  farm  and  supplements  it  with  commercial  ferti- 
lizers of  some  kind. 

The  result  of  my  observation  is  that  the  orchardists  who  are 
getting  the  best  results  are  fertilizing  and  cultivating  their 
orchards.  Some  are  doing  it  in  one  way  and  some  in  another. 
The  neglected  orchards  in  the  State  show  what  the  absence  of 
fertilizers  and  cultivation  is  doing  and  the  contrast  is  so  strong 
that  one  may  read  the  lesson  every  day  as  he  drives  about  the 
country.  Many  are  profiting  from  these  lessons,  but  the  slug- 
gard learns  slowly  and  sometimes  turns  about  indifferent  to  all 
he  sees.  The  wise  man,,  the  thoughtful  observer  is  not  so  and 
therein  comes  the  great  value  of  the  several  orchard  meetings 
we  have  held  in  the  State. 
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Mr.  Hardy  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  time, 
what  size  or  stage  he  would  recommend  thinning  the  apples. 

Mr.  DeCoster  :  They  should  be  thinned  the  first  of  July.  It 
is  not  all  apples  that  need  thinning.  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Northern  Spy,  don't  need  thinning.  I  don't  know  as  the  Ben 
Davis  does.  I  am  not  a  Ben  Davis  man,  don't  raise  but  a  very 
few.  But  more  especially  the  Baldwin,  they  should  be  thinned 
by  the  first  of  July.  I  wish  you  would  experiment,  gentlemen, 
and  note  the  results. 

Dr.  TwiTCHELL :  In  the  President's  address  this  morning, 
you  remember  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of  cultivation  and 
fertilization  as  solving  the  questions  in  the  future  relative  to  our 
orchards,  and  Prof.  Munson  said  to  me  coming  up  yesterday 
that  they  had  taken  three  or  four  successive  crops  of  Baldwins 
from  certain  trees  and  he  believed  that  it  should  be  credited  to 
the  cultivation  and  fertilization  of  the  trees.  If  that  is  so,  then 
we  are  to  solve  some  of  the  vexed  problems  of  the  future  by 
higher  fertilization  and  cultivation.  Having  tried  a  little  experi- 
ment this  summer  on  the  farm,  I  took  a  photograph  of  some  of 
the  trees  and  brought  one  of  them  with  me  simply  to  illustrate 
what  can  be  done  at  very  little  expense.  We  applied  some 
of  Fisher  formula  to  200  trees,  leaving  out  some,  so  that  I  might 
see  the  difference.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  there  in  x\ugust  and  went 
over  the  trees  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  thickness  and 
strength  and  hardiness  of  the  leaf  and  the  growth  of  the  grass 
underneath,  and  also  the  marked  growth  of  new  wood.  I  have 
a  photograph  taken  about  the  12th  of  September  which  shows 
the  second  crop  of  grass  growing  about  the  trees,  covering  the 
space  where  the  ten  pounds  of  fertiHzer  was  spread.  What  is 
most  marked,  these  trees  are  old,  have  not  been  touched  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  nothing  been  done  to  them, — and  yet  those  old 
neglected  trees  made  a  wood  growth  this  year  of  from  two  feet  to 
two  and  one-half  feet,  giving  promise  of  something  in  the  future 
which  I  hope  may  be  of  value.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  can  be 
attributed  to  anything  excepting  the  application  of  ten  pounds 
of  Fisher  formula,  costing  about  twenty-eight  cents  a  tree.  I 
would  not  follow  that  another  year,  but  I  would  put  in  some 
other  form  of  fertilization,  or  cultivation — something  different — 
but  to  give  old  trees  a  start  and  set  them  at  work  in  the  right 
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direction  with  a  view  to  improvement,  I  thought  it  might  serve 
as  an  object  lesson. 


EXPERIMENTS     IN     ORCHARD     FERTILIZING. 
Prof.  W.  M.  MuNSON. 

According  to  Prof.  Roberts  of  Cornell  University,  the  average 
value  of  the  fertilizing  elements  taken  from  an  acre  of  soil  by 
apple  trees  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  counting  in  ten 
crops  of  fruit,  is  approximately  $377.  Of  this  amount  $147 
or  a  little  more  than  39%  is  in  the  fruit;  $160  or  about  42.5% 
in  the  leaves;  and  $70  or  about  18.5%  in  wood  for  the  growth 
of  the  tree. 

The  total  amount  of  nitrogen,  exclusive  of  that  used  in  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  is  about  1,300  lbs.;  of  phosphoric  acid 
310  lbs.;  and  potash  1,900  lbs.  per  acre.  "To  restore  the 
potash  alone,  as  above,  and  that  used  by  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
it  would  require  21.69  tons  of  high  grade  ashes  containing  5% 
potash.  To  restore  the  nitrogen  would  require  16.19  tons  of 
commercial  fertilizer  containing  5%  nitrogen." 

When  we  add  to  the  amount  here  mentioned  the  large 
amounts  of  fertilizing  elements  removed  by  crops  of  hay,  or 
grain,  or  by  pasturing  the  orchard  without  giving  extra  food  to 
the  animals,  is  it  any  wonder  that  some  of  the  older  orchards 
of  the  State  are  beginning  to  look  feeble  and  are  in  many 
cases  ceasing  to  be  productive?  How  many  orchards  in  Maine 
during  the  past  twenty  years  have  received  the  equivalent  of  an 
average  of  a  ton  of  ashes  and  400  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
each  year? 

Of  course  the  fact  should  be  taken  into  account  that  a  portion 
of  the  material  above  referred  to  is  returned  to  the  soil  in  the 
way  of  fallen  fruit  and  leaves  and  in  the  excrement  of  animals ; 
but  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  these  returns  the  value  of 
fertilizing  elements  actually  removed  from  the  soil  during  the 
period  named  will  probably  not  fall  short  of  $200,  or  $10  per 
acre. 

Now  while  the  old  hillsides  of  New  England  constitute  a  vast 
storehouse  of  food  material,  and  our  apple  trees  are  best  fitted 
to  abstract  the  store  and  put  the  material  in  a  form  suitable  for 
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the  use  of  man,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  tree  can  not 
g-o  without  help.  As  is  well  known,  tillage,  the  stirring  of  the 
soil,  no  matter  by  what  means,  is  the  best  way  to  unlock  the 
natural  supply  of  fertilizing  material ;  and  this  is  the  first  help 
which  should  be  given  the  tree  in  its  struggle — I  almost  said 
struggle  for  existence.  While  the  importance  of  tillage  can  not 
be  urged  too  strongly,  this  is  not  all.  A  check  book  is  a  con- 
venient medium  by  which  to  draw  money  from  a  bank,  but  the 
supply  of  money  in  the  bank  must  be  replenished  from  time  to 
time  or  checks  are  of  little  value. 

In  studying  the  methods  of  fertilizing  of  orchards,  of  course 
we  recognize  that  the  same  general  principles  apply  as  in  the 
management  of  other  farm  crops.  The  essential  constituents 
must  be  the  same,  but  unlike  ordinary  farm  crops,  orchard  crops 
do  not  give  an  opportunity  for  rotation.  A  certain  amount  of 
nitrogen  is  essential  to  the  vigorous  foliage  upon  which  depends 
the  life  of  the  tree.  Potash  also  is  important,  not  only  because 
it  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  ash  of  the  wood  of  fruit  trees, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  ash  of  the  fruit  itself,  but  also,  as 
suggested  by  Yoorhees,  it  forms  the  base  of  the  well  known  fruit 
acids.  Lime,  as  likewise  pointed  out  by  Voorhees,  "  seems  to 
strengthen  the  stems  and  woody  portion  of  the  tree,  and  to 
hasten  the  time  of  ripening.  Fruit  trees  growing  on  soils  rich 
in  lime  show  a  stocky,  steady,  vigorous  growth,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  well,  while  those  on  soils  which  contain  but  little  lime, 
particularly  the  clays,  appear  to  have  an  extended  period  of 
growth,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  wood  does  not  mature 
and  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  properly." 

Hozv  to  fertilise  a  hearing  orchard  is  one  of  the  special  lines  of 
investigation  with  which  the  Experiment  Station  has  been  con- 
cerned for  some  years  past,  and  in  which  every  progressive 
orchardist  of  the  State  is  interested. 

In  1898  an  orchard  of  eighty  trees,  Talmans  and  Graven- 
steins,  on  the  farm  of  Charles  S.  Pope  was  selected  for  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  use  of  stable  manure  and  concentrated 
fertilizers.  One-half  of  the  orchard  was  cultivated  and  the 
remainder  was  mulched.  Careful  records  of  the  growth  and 
yields  of  these  trees,  as  well  as  of  adjacent  trees,  which  received 
no  fertilizer,  have  been  kept  from  year  to  year. 

The  results  obtained  up  to  the  close  of  the  growing  season  of 
1902,  were  published  in  Bulletin  89  of  the  Experiment  Station 
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and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at  this  time.  In  general  terms,  it 
was  there  shown  that,  "  With  a  single  exception,  in  which  two 
trees  had  particularly  good  advantages,  the  growth  on  the 
mulched  area  was  less  than  upon  the  corresponding  cultivated 
plat.  On  the  cultivated  soil  there  was  little  increase  in  growth 
from  the  use  either  of  stable  manures  or  of  commercial  fertil- 
izers ;  while  on  the  mulched  land  the  growth  was  noticeably 
(2  to  5  inches)  greater,  as  a  result  of  adding  plant  foods. 
These  facts  would  indicate  that  there  is  enough  plant  food  in  the 
soil  to  produce  a  fairly  satisfactory  growth,  if  the  mechanical 
treatment  is  such  as  to  render  it  available,  and  other  plants  are 
not  allowed  to  rob  the  trees." 

Subsequent  developments  have  justified  the  statements  here 
made.  For  several  years  the  unfertilized  trees  held  their  place 
very  well,  both  as  to  growth  and  to  yield ;  but  during  the  last 
two  years  the  need  of  additional  plant  food  has  been  plainly 
manifest,  even  on  the  cultivated  area. 

Without  going  into  details  (for  these  will  be  published  in  a 
few  weeks  in  a  Station  Bulletin)  it  may  be  said  that  on  the  par- 
ticular soil  on  which  these  experiments  are  conducted,  some- 
what better  results  seem  to  have  followed  the  use  of  the  stable 
manure  than  that  of  the  concentrated  fertilizer.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  partly  due  to  the  humus  which  was  required  to  put  the  soil 
in  the  best  mechanical  condition. 

THE    "  RENOVATION    ORCHARD.'''' 

Three  years  ago,  because  of  the  manifestly  favorable  results 
following  the  treatment  given  the  orchard  above  referred  to,  one 
hundred  trees  were  set  apart  for  specific  experiments  in  the 
renovation  of  an  orchard.  The  trees  in  question  were  about 
thirty-five  years  old,  planted  on  the  western  slope  of  a  dry 
gravelly  hillside.  They  were  divided  into  six  groups,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  bulletin  above  referred  to,  with  appropriate  check 
trees. 

One  plat  was  given  a  complete  fertilizer  made  up  of  muriate 
of  potash,  acid  rock  and  nitrate  of  soda;  a  second  was  given  a 
muriate  of  potash  and  acid  rock  without  the  nitrogen;  a  third 
nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  rock,  without  the  potash;  while  the 
other  three  plats  were  given  one  element  each — acid  rock, 
muriate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  orchard  has  been 
well  pruned  and  clean  culture  has  been  practiced  every  season. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  growing  season  it  was  noticed  that,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  plat  receiving  a  complete  fertilizer  pre- 
sented the  best  appearance.  The  use  of  nitrogen  alone  increased 
growth  to  a  marked  degree  (though  less  than  the  complete 
fertilizer)  but  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  color  in  the  fruit. 
Trees  on  the  plat  receiving  acid  rock  alone,  in  general  seemed 
no  better  than  the  adjacent  check  trees  which  were  cultivated 
but  not  fertilized.  Potash  alone  on  the  other  hand,  produced  a 
distinct  improvement." 

Succeeding  years  have  to  a  large  extent  repeated  the  experi- 
ence here  recorded.  This  particular  soil  is  evidently  in  need 
of  nitrogen  and  potash,  while  the  phosphoric  acid  is  not  required. 
In  every  case  the  plat  receiving  complete  fertilization  has  given 
the  best  results  both  in  growth  of  tree  and  in  fruit. 

In  1903  a  very  serious  injury  to  both  trees  and  fruit  was 
apparently  the  result  of  a  too  free  use  of  nitrogen  on  the  plat 
receiving  nitrogen  alone.  The  foliage  dropped ;  the  fruit 
cracked,  and  much  of  it  dropped,  while  the  remainder  was  as 
soft  and  mealv  in  October  as  it  should  have  been  the  following 
May. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  said,  that  since  the  first  year,  this  orchard 
has  made  a  good  growth  and  has  yielded  annual  returns  of  fruit ; 
thus  showing  beyond  question  that  Baldwins  may  be  made  to 
produce  every  year  if  fed  with  that  in  view.  Taking  at  random 
some  of  the  trees  in  this  orchard,  we  find  that  tree  11  in  1903 
produced  4>4  barrels  of  fruit;  in  1904,  i  barrel;  in  1905,  2.8 
barrels.  Tree  25  produced  8.5,  4,  and  5.8  barrels  for  the  three 
years  respectively ;  tree  53  gave  5,  2.~,  3.3  barrels  and  so  on. 
It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  all  trees  bear  every 
year,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  For  instance,  tree  43  has  a  record 
for  the  three  years  of  o,  .  7,  and  o  barrels.  Tree  75  is  gradually 
improving,  the  record  for  the  three  years  being  o,  .8,  and  i 
respectively. 

THE    FISHER    FORMULA. 

As  is  well  known  to  some  members  of  the  society,  a  compari- 
son is  being  made  in  the  orchard  already  referred  to,  as  well  as 
in  the  orchard  of  John  W.  True  of  New  Gloucester,  between  the 
highly  nitrogenous  fertilizer  made  after  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Fisher  formula "  and  a  less  expensive,  because  less  highly 
nitrogenous,  fertilizer  compounded  for  our  own  work. 

Briefly  stated,  the  Fisher  formula  is  composed  of  about  8.6% 
nitrogen,  11 .9%  phosphoric  acid,  and  3.3%  potash,  being  made 
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up  as  follows :  Nitrate  of  soda,  350  fbs. ;  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
150  fbs;  sulphate  of  potash,  230  tbs ;  acid  phosphate,  220  lt)S. ; 
kieserite,  50  lbs.  Unquestionably  this  fertilizer  produces  a  most 
vigorous  growth,  resulting  in  large,  though  not  always  well 
colored  fruit,  and  on  uncultivated  land  is  regarded  with  favor 
by  many  growers. 

The  Station  'formula  contains  about  3%  nitrogen,  5>^% 
phosphoric  acid,  and  8  %  of  potash,  being  made  up  of  200  tbs. 
nitrate  of  soda;  75  fbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia;  225  tbs.  muriate 
of  potash;  500  tbs.  of  acid  rock — in  each  1,000  tbs.  The  Fisher 
formula  costs  about  $21  per  1,000  tbs.,  or  21  cents  per  tree  for 
each  application;  the  other  $16  per  1,000  tbs.,  or  16  cents  per 
tree. 

Twenty  Baldwins  and  five  Talmans  are  being  used  for  the 
specific  test  of  each  of  these  formulas.  The  Baldwins  are  kept 
under  cultivation ;  the  Talmans  are  in  sod.  The  work  has  been 
in  progress  for  two  seasons,  which  time  is  of  course  not  sufifi- 
cient  to  warrant  conclusions.  Both  lots  of  trees  have  responded 
freely  to  the  treatment,  and  yielded  a  good  crop  of  fruit  this 
year.  The  Talmans  also  bore  well  last  year,  while  the  Baldwins 
were  in  an  exhausted  condition  when  the  work  was  commenced. 
All  are  now  making  a  remarkably  strong  vigorous  growth,  and 
promise  well.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  as  in  the  experi- 
ments first  mentioned  the  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  the  decay  of 
the  turf  in  case  of  the  cultivated  trees,  obscure  any  specific 
difference  in  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  formulas  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  MoRSiJ:  I  would  like  to  have  Prof.  Munson  explain  a 
little  about  the  variation  in  these  fertilizers.  Some  who  have 
been  buying  have  got  low  grade  material. 

Prof.  Munson  :  I  should  say  in  all  of  these  it  pays  to  buy 
the  best  grade  of  everything.  In  buying  commercial  fertilizers, 
you  cannot  afford  to  pay  freight  on  coal  ashes  and  sand,  and 
that  is  what  it  amounts  to  when  you  buy  low  grade  fertilizers. 
I  would  simply  say  that  in  buying  fertilizers  of  this  kind,  the 
proper  way  to  do  is  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  amounts  of  material 
that  will  be  needed  to  cover  the  number  of  trees  that  you  have 
and  send  that  list  to  the  Bowker  people  or  the  Sagadahoc  people 
and  get  them  to  give  an  estimate  as  to  what  they  will  furnish  the 
material  for,  'and  specify  that  only  high  grade  goods  are  to  be 
employed  ;  and  then  order  it  where  you  can  get  the  best  terms. 
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A   LADIES'    NIGHT. 


A    WOMAN'S    WORK    IN     FRUIT    GROWING. 
IviLLA  M.  Scales,  Temple. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  our  great  grandmothers,  a  well 
ordered  garden  was  as  necessary  to  their  existence  as  the  spin- 
ning, knitting  and  weaving  of  wool  and  flax  for  the  household. 
What  good  dame  thought  of  attending  meeting  of  a  Sunday 
morning  in  summer  without  her  bunch  of  clove  pinks  and 
southernwood !  carefully  gathered  on  Saturday  and  left  out  of 
doors  to  keep  fresh  and  sweet  in  the  dew  over  night. 

In  those  quaint  old  gardens  often  bordered  by  hedges  of 
clipped  box,  grew  lovely  damask  roses,  bee  larkspur,  hollyhocks, 
great  clumps  of  purple  lilacs,  beds  of  sweet  lavender  for  the 
linen  chest ;  the  kitchen  herbs,  too,  grew  there — -sage,  summer 
savory  and  the  mints ;  while  in  secluded  corners  were  the 
medicinal  herbs,  sweet  clover,  motherwort,  the  beautiful  crimson 
balm — simples  to  be  gathered  in  mid-summer  or  they  would  lose 
their  healing  virtue. 

Those  gentlewomen  were  proud  of  the  well  kept  rows  of  red 
and  white  Dutch  currants  from  which  yearly  were  made  dainty 
jellies  and  preserves  from  famous  receipts,  which  have  been 
carefully  handed  down  to  their  descendants  with  the  cherished 
pewter  and  rare  old  china.  Those  fine  old  gardens  were  not  left 
entirely  to  the  care  of  a  gardener.  In  a  recent  magazine  article 
entitled  "  When  Longfellow  was  a  Portland  Lad,"  the  author 
says,  "  Mrs.  Zilpath  Longfellow,  the  mother  of  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow,  was  one  of  the  garden  loving  dames,  and 
spring  and  summer  was  seen  with  a  negro  servant  working 
among  her  flowers.  Sometimes,  a  little  nankeen  figure  strayed 
by  her  side — a  dancing  sprite  that  wandered  off  among  the 
flowerbeds  and  caused  her  to  call  chidingly,  '  Henry,  do  not  hurt 
your  mother's  posies.'  The  great  poet  as  an  elderly  man  often 
thought  of  his  mother's  garden  in  the  Forest  City,  where  the 
robins  and  the  bluebirds  came  back  every  spring  to  flit  over 
shrubs  planted  by  her  hands." 
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Martha  Washington's  garden  at  Mt.  Vernon  was  laid  out  in 
squares,  triangles,  hearts  and  other  devices,  each  separate  bed 
bordered  with  box,  a  garden  wherein  she  delighted  to  work. 

The  Nation  owes  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  woman,  a 
Mrs.  Pickens  of  South  Carolina  who  for  many  years  labored 
unremittingly  for  the  restoration  of  Mt.  Vernon ;  with  the  aid  of 
Washington's  papers  and  the  help  of  the  gardener  she  was 
enabled  to  restore  this  picturesque  and  historic  old  garden. 

In  these  modern  days  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  "  The 
Man  With  the  Hoe,"  but  the  "Woman  With  the  Hoe"  is  rapidly 
coming  to  the  front  and  not  only  with  the  hoe  but  the  saw, 
pruning  knife,  wax  and  scions  for  fruit  growing  as  well  as 
gardening  seems  especially  adapted  to  women.  However  to  any 
one  who  is  desirous  of  making  a  specialty  of  any  particular  line 
of  small  fruit  I  would  say,  "  First,  consider  carefully  your  soil, 
elevation  and  distance  from  a  prospective  market  before  invest- 
ing in  what  may  prove  to  be  an  uncertain  crop  with  only  an 
indifferent  market  for  your  products."  For  instance,  currants 
with  us  under  apparently  the  most  advantageous  circumstances 
are  never  to  be  depended  on  as  a  fruit  for  profit.  Early  in  May 
we  had  three  rows  each  seventy-five  feet  long  in  full  bloom,  the 
bushes  bending  heavily  with  the  weight.  We  awoke  one  morning 
to  find  there  had  been  a  severe  freeze  during  the  night  and 
leaves  and  blossoms  were  frozen  stiff.  By  carefully  spraying 
each  row  twice  with  cold  water  before  the  heat  of  the  sun  had 
begun  to  thaw  them  out  we  hoped  that  the  injury  would  prove 
slight,  but  alas !  the  cold  the  next  night  was  more  intense  and 
while  spraying  the  next  morning  icicles  an  inch  in  length  would 
form  all  over  the  plants ;  we  saved  the  foliage  which  was  our 
chief  aim  in  spraying  and  a  small  quantity  of  fruit. 

In  our  next  neighbor's  garden  on  sandy  loam  and  in  close 
proximity  to  a  large  stream  the  currant  bushes  suffered  no 
injury,  the  elevation  above  ours  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  Fortunately  it  was  too  early  in  the  season  to  affect 
the  strawberry  crop.  The  strawberry  it  seems  to  me  is  the  one 
small  fruit  for  women  to  raise  and  it  requires  the  most  work  too. 
Leave  your  beautifully  clean  rows  for  three  weeks  and  then 
behold  them ;  weeds  galore  have  sprung  up ;  the  runners  are 
every  where  except  in  the  right  place,  and  you  feel  at  times  that 
if  you  were  sure  of  the  munificent  sum  of  ten  cents  a  day  for 
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your  labor  it  would  be  more  than  you  could  reasonably  hope  to 
receive. 

We  set  our  plants  exactly  two  feet  apart  in  raised  rows 
which  are  made  three  feet  apart  using  the  late  runners  from  the 
bearing  bed.  We  have  tested  many  varieties  but  all  have  proved 
worthless  with  us  except  the  "  Crescent  Seedling  "  and  "  Lovett's 
Early."  Just  now  we  are  experimenting  with  the  "  Glen  Mary  " 
and  "  Marshall,"  the  latter  we  think  will  prove  especially  desir- 
able for  under  the  most  adverse  conditions,  the  roots  eaten  by 
the  grub,  the  ground  tunnelled  by  the  mole  in  search  of  the  white 
pest,  yet  where  there  has  been  anything  left  of  the  root  the  plant 
sends  out  large  dark,  glossy  leaves,  and  every  late  fall  runner 
sends  up  a  flower  stalk ;  the  color  and  size  of  the  fruit  is  excep- 
tionally fine. 

While  no  rain  fell  the  past  summer  during  the  picking  season 
and  the  weather  was  excessively  warm  our  strawberry  crop  did 
not  sustain  the  least  injury  from  drought  or  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  plants  were  so  large  and  vigorous,  that  the 
fruit  was  sufficiently  nourished,  and  entirely  protected  by  the 
heavy  foliage  while  a  deep  mulching  of  pine  needles  spread  on 
the  fall  previous  prevented  the  moisture  escaping  from  the 
ground. 

W^e  find  as  a  rule  the  strawberry  a  sure  crop  and  if  the  berries 
are  kept  up  to  a  high  degree  of  excellency,  carefully  picked  into 
perfectly  clean  baskets  there  is  no  lack  of  market. 

I  have  never  heard  or  read  anything  in  regard  to  the  polleni- 
zation  of  strawberry  plants  by  bees  but  have  noticed  whenever 
the  bees  work  the  strawberry  blooms  the  fruit  is  more  perfect. 
This  year  the  blossoms  were  uncommonly  fragrant  and  the  bees 
worked  them  more  than  they  ordinarily  do ;  we  never  found  an 
miperfect  berry  and  we  had  no  more  fertilizers  than  usual. 

We  have  vainly  endeavored  to  raise  cherry,  plum  and  pear 
trees — the  flamboyant  pages  of  fruit  catalogues  advertising  the 
"  earliest  known  varieties ;  "  that  will  give  a  paying  crop  the 
third  year  from  planting,  and  flourish  in  any  soil  from  Labrador 
to  Florida,  have  no  longer  any  charm  for  us — we  have  wasted 
too  much  of  our  substance,  not  only  in  new  varieties  but  in 
standard  sorts  as  well.  Also  they  have  been  planted  and  culti- 
vated with  care;  in  a  year  or  two  the  leaves  of  the  plum  and 
pear  turn  yellow,  the  bark  of  the  cherry  cracks  open ;  soon  all 
are    consigned    to  the    brush    pile.       However,  we    have    not 
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despaired  of  a  small  plum  and  cherry  orchard  in  the  future,  for 
on  a  well  drained,  gravelly  knoll  we  have  planted  many  of  the 
pits  hoping  to  raise  some  hardy  stock  for  grafting;  although 
this  may  not  be  practical  it  seems  to  be  our  only  solution  of  the 
problem  at  present  of  raising  these  delightful  fruits. 

We  also  aspire  to  an  apple  orchard  for  the  orchard  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  our  Maine  farms. 

To  quote  a  Japanese  writer :  "  Our  old  New  England 
orchards  are  as  beautiful  in  spring  as  the  flowering  of  the  plum 
and  cherry  trees  in  Japan."  There  the  whole  world  takes  a 
holiday  and  goes  forth  to  worship  the  beauties  of  nature.  If 
we  do  not  emulate  our  Oriental  friends  and  take  a  holiday,  we 
perhaps  appreciate  the  beauty  as  much.  Do  you  not  all  watch 
for  the  first  signs  of  fruit  buds  ere  the  snow  has  fairly  disap- 
peared ?  How  fearful  you  are  lest  the  "  Rough  winds  do  shake 
the  darling  buds  of  May." 

The  orchard  in  early  June  with  its  "  glorious  burst  "  of  bloom, 
all  pink  and  white,  the  delicate  green  of  the  leaves  hardly 
perceptible,  the  busy  hum!  hum!  of  the  bees  gathering  nectar, 
the  softly  falling  petals,  the  call  of  the  oriole,  the  light  flickering 
through  the  branches,  the  purple  haze  on  the  distant  hills  give 
an  undefinable  atmosphere  of  rest.  "  Such  peace  as  the  town, 
save  in  dream,  knows  never."  But  not  with  the  passing  of  the 
spring  does  its  beauty  depart.  The  foliage  deepens  and  nearly 
hides  from  view  the  tiny  forms  of  the  apple  that  are  soon  to 
become  rounded  into  glorious  spheres  of  red  and  yellow  and 
crimson  by  the  sun. 

The  advice  of  that  veteran  enthusiastic  orchardist,  the  late, 
lamented  Mr.  Gideon  K.  Staples  was :  "  Plant  apple  trees,  plant 
apple  trees,  if  you  lose  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  keep  right 
on  planting,"  that  was  his  experience  and  we  all  know  the  result 
of  his  labors. 

Some  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs,  wildings  of  the  woods 
and  swamps  are  most  beautiful  in  flower  and  fruit  and  deserve 
a  better  place  than  is  usually  given  them  or  rather  where  they 
are  allowed  to  grow ;  and  also  are  of  great  value  as  they  call  to 
our  homes  and  gardens  many  song  and  insect-eating  birds  which 
would  otherwise  not  be  found  there. 

Among  these  is  the  June  berry  the  first  of  the  great  rose 
family  to  greet  us  in  the  spring,  with  its  branches  full  of  long, 
loote  racemes  of  bloom  ;  place  two  or  three  of  the  slender  sprays 
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111  a  tall,  clear  vase  for  the  dining  table  or  living  room  and  if 
you  have  never  used  it  before  for  decorative  purposes  you  will 
be  delighted  with  the  result. 

The  tree  itself  has  such  a  trim,  neat  habit  that  properly  pruned 
it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  the  year  round. 

Our  native  hawthorne  oi  wild  thorn  is  most  exquisite  in 
bloom  and  especially  so  after  the  fruit  is  matured.  The  leaves 
drop  early  in  the  season  but  the  sharp  thorns  give  an  artistic 
setting  to  the  dark  tipped  scarlet  berries. 

Another  is  the  wild  high  bush  crinjcrry.  It  bears  transplant- 
ing well  and  responds  readily  to  cultivation ;  the  bush  honey- 
suckle, so  universally  planted,  cannot  compare  with  it,  the 
berries  are  a  most  brilliant  red  and  the  foliage  remains  on  till 
late  in  the  autumn  and  after  the  first  frosts  lights  up  a  perfect 
blaze  of  glory  in  the  sunshine. 

Multitudes  of  our  native  little  brown  birds  in  search  of  food 
fill  the  branches  of  the  Virginia  creeper  which  partially  covers 
our  house  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

But  the  elderberry  is  the  bush  par  excellence  to  entice  the 
birds  around  the  premises,  not  only  are  the  great  creamy  white 
cym.es  of  bloom  very  eiTective,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  but  later 
as  soon  as  the  berries  begin  to  turn  purple  the  birds  congregate 
on  them  early  every  morning,  before  the  sun  has  fairly  risen, 
the  bushes  will  be  actually  blue,  so  many  bluebirds  come  for 
their  breakfast,  perfectly  fearless  of  any  one  standing  near  or 
passing  by.  This  by  no  means  completes  the  list  of  wild  fruits 
both  useful  and  ornamental.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  tangle  of  wild 
shrubs  about  the  house  simply  because  they  are  beautiful  grow- 
ing in  their  native  woods,  but  a  few  judiciously  planted  are  most 
attractive  or  when  left  to  grow  beside  a  country  road  where  they 
do  no  harm  and  are  much  more  desirable  than  the  worthless 
alder  bushes  which  spring  up  everywhere. 

Nature  covers  old  walls  and  unsightly  fences  with  clematis 
and  woodbine,  young  trees  grow  up  and  conceal  the  blackened 
stumps  of  the  denuded  forest ;  even  on  the  barren  desert  where 
there  is  a  spring  of  water  the  weary  traveller  finds  green  grass 
and  the  comforting  shade  of  the  palm. 

Life  should  not  be  all  sordid  and  practical  but  in  harmony 
with  nature's  teachings,  "  beauty  is  an  all-prevading  presence  " 
and  the  more  pleasing  our  surroundings  the  more  enjoyment  in 
livinsf. 
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A'ines,  flowers  and  small  truits  should  not  be  considered  luxu- 
ries but  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  farm  home  and  if  the  women 
on  the  farms  could  realize  what  they  might  accomplish  with  a 
little  labor  the  city  would  be  far  less  attractive  for  the  voung 
people  who  every  year  so  eagerly  flock  to  our  great  centers  of 
industry  in  search  of  employment — and  enjoyment. 

Country  life  is  often  called  "  isolated  "  and  "  dreary ;  "  no 
doubt  it  was  in  the  past  to  a  great  extent  but  the  rural  mail 
carrier  with  his  daily  round  and  the  many  "  farmers'  "  telephone 
lines  have  changed  all  this  and  the  remote  dweller  in  the  country 
is  now  in  touch  with  the  whole  world. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  prima  donnas  are  more  than  ama- 
teur gardeners.  Calve  retires  in  summer  to  her  country  home 
among  the  mountains  and  donning  the  peasant  costume,  deftly 
wields  hoe  and  spade,  often  sending  baskets  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables of  her  own  raising  to  her  friends  in  Paris.  She  says  she 
owes  her  voice  and  superb  health  to  wooden  shoes  and  potatoes. 

An  English  countess  has  at  great  expense  opened  a  "  school 
of  horticulture "  for  young  women  where  they  are  given 
scientific  training,  also  Fraulein  Bertha  Krupp,  the  owner  of  the 
largest  gun  works  in  the  world,  has  recently  become  interested 
in  gardening  and  will  start  a  school  at  Essen  where  girls  may 
learn  the  trade.  Such  examples  ought  to  be  a  great  inspiration 
to  the  women  of  today  as  they  show  the  high  esteem  which  is 
placed  upon  horticulture  as  an  employment  for  women. 

Mrs.  Hemans  in  her  delightful  poem  "  The  Spells  of  Home  " 
paints  an  exquisite  picture  of  rural  life : 

"By  the  soft  green  light  in  the  moody  glade. 

On  the  banks  of  moss  where  thy  childhood  play'd, 

By  the  household  tree  through  which   thine    eye 

First  looked  in  love  to   the  summer  sky. 
"By  the   dewy  gleam,  by  the  very  breath 

Of  the   primrose  tufts  in  the  grass  beneath, 

Upon   thy  heart   there  is  laid   a    spell, 

Holy    and    precious — oh,    guard    it    well. 
"By  the   sleepy  ripple   of  the   stream, 

Which  hath  lull'd  thee  into  many   a   dream, 

By  the   shiver  of  the  ivy  leaves 

To   the  wind  of   morn  at  thy  casement   eaves, 

By  the  bees'   deep   murmur  in   the  limes, 

By  the  music  of  the   Sabbath   chimes, 

By   every   sound  of  thy  native   shade. 

Stronger  and  clearer   the  spell   is   made. 
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'Yes,  when   thy  heart  in  its   pride   would   straj- 
From   the   pure   first   loves   of  its  youth  awa}-. 
When   the   sullying   breath   of   the   world  would  come 
O'er  the  flowers  it  brought  from  its  childhood's  home- 
Think   thou   again   of   the   moody   glade 
And  the   sound  by  the   rustling   ivy   made — 
Think  of  the   tree   at   thy  father's   door. 
And   the   kindly    spell   shall   have   power   once   more!" 


A    WOMAN'S    WORK     IN     ORCHARDING. 
IMary  Augusta  Bass,  Wilton. 

When  your  secretary  asked  for  a  paper  giving  the  experience 
of  my  sister  and  myself  in  orcharding,  my  first  thought  was  that 
such  a  paper  would  be  short  and  uninteresting.  But  after  a 
little  consideration  of  the  subject  I  found  it  a  longer  tale  than 
I  had  imagined. 

The  original  seven  acres  of  our  orchard  land  was  purchased 
by  my  father,  Mr.  S.  S.  Bass,  with  the  first  money  earned  by 
him  after  he  became  of  age.  He  afterward  added  adjoining 
land  making  in  all  a  tract  of  about  twenty-five  acres,  seven 
acres  of  which  was  wood  land  and  the  rest  grass  and  pasture 
land. 

He  did  not  begin  to  plant  trees  until  about  1870  after  he  had 
moved  to  Wilton  village.  The  trees  were  set,  a  few  at  a  time, 
during  a  period  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  until  the  eighteen 
acres  of  cleared  land  bore  nearly  nine  hundred  trees.  For  many 
years  he  devoted  to  the  orchard  only  the  time  which  he  could 
spare  from  his  other  business  but  as  the  orchard  grew  and 
required  more  attention,  he  became  more  and  more  in  love  with 
the  work  and  came  to  have  a  firm  belief  in  the  future  success  of 
the  business.  He  set  native  trees  of  natural  fruit  because  he 
thought  them  more  hardy  than  New  York  trees.  More  than 
half  of  them  he  grafted  to  Baldwins  and  nearly  all  the  rest  to 
Harveys  and  Ben  Davis.  All  kinds  of  orchard  work  he  did 
with  his  own  hands — setting  the  trees,  grafting,  trimming, 
mulching,  fertilizing,  bridge-grafting,  spraying,  fighting  insects 
and  mice,  harvesting,  packing,  shipping.     About  ten  years  ago 
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he  built  a  storehouse  in  the  orchard  to  receive  the  apples  while 
harvesting.  There  being  no  cellar,  however,  the  fruit  cannot 
remain  there  long. 

During  the  early  nineties,  as  you  all  remember,  the  apple  busi- 
ness was  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  caterpillar  years  which  followed 
made  matters  still  worse,  so  after  my  father's  death  in  '99  we 
found  it  impossible  to  sell  the  orchard  except  at  great  sacrifice. 
Consequently  we  decided  to  keep  it  for  a  while  and  carry  it  on 
as  best  we  could.  Ere  long  we  found  that  we,  too,  had  caught 
the  orchard  fever  and  we  have  already  refused  to  sell  for  more 
than  twice  the  amount  which  we  were  first  offered.  This  is  how 
my  sister  and  I  have  come  to  be  in  the  orchard  business.  As 
she  is  a  teacher,  the  management  of  the  orchard  has  fallen 
largely  upon  me. 

Our  first  year  was  a  discouraging  one,  being  the  worst  of  the 
caterpillar  years.  We  were  fortunate,  however,  in  securing  a 
reliable  man  to  spend  his  whole  time  in  the  orchard  during 
caterpillar  time  and  he  did  his  work  so  faithfully  that  the  foliage 
was  saved  and  the  trees  were  uninjured.  The  apple  crop,  never- 
theless, was  small. 

The  next  spring  we  hired  a  man  to  remove  the  caterpillar 
eggs  from  the  trees  and  burn  them.  That  year,  as  you  doubt- 
less remember,  the  caterpillars  hatched  in  large  numbers  but 
were  soon  destroyed  by  a  parasite,  so  that  orchards  suffered 
little. 

Just  before  the  harvest  time  there  came  a  high  wind  which 
left  us  with  about  one  hundred  fifty  barrels  on  the  ground. 
What  to  do  with  them  was  a  serious  question.  There  seemed 
only  two  ways  open — either  to  sell  them  at  the  cider  mill,  or 
sort  out  the  best  and  destroy  the  others.  We  saw  that  the 
matter  of  selling  apples  for  cider  must  be  decided  once  for  all. 
We  considered  carefully  and  decided  against  the  cider  mill. 
We  could  not  take  the  position  we  wished  on  the  temperance 
question  when  there  was  a  possibility  that  our  financial  gain 
had  been  the  means  of  some  poor  fellow's  undoing.  We 
resolved  that  we  would  never  knowingly  sell  apples  for  cider 
unless  we  were  sure  that  it  was  to  be  turned  into  vinegar.  We 
have  kept  our  resolution. 

But  what  should  we  do  with  those  one  hundred  fifty  barrels 
of  windfalls?  A  good  friend  who  approved  of  our  decision, 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  obtained  for  us  a  chance  to  send  them 
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in  bulk  to  the  coast  of  eastern  Maine.  So  we  dumped  them 
into  a  car  and  in  due  time  received  for  them  the  same  price  that 
we  should  have  got  at  the  cider  mill.  Of  course  those  apples 
were  of  better  quality  than  are  usually  called  cider  apples,  as  the 
early  windfalls  had  been  carefully  picked  up  before  the  wind 
storm. 

You  may  like  to  know  how  we  usually  dispose  of  the  refuse 
apples.  As  we  keep  no  pigs  ourselves,  we  sell  to  those  who  do. 
There  are  livery  stable  men  who  often  buy  large  quantities  of 
such  apples  to  feed  out  to  horses  and  pigs,  paying  from  twenty 
to  thirty  cents  without  the  barrel.  Last  year  we  sold  nineteen 
barrels  to  one  man. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  success  as  orchardists 
has  been  the  scarcity  of  help.  As  we  are  unable  to  do  the  work 
ourselves,  we  are  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  hired  help.  The 
orchard  being  a  mile  from  our  home  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
personally  superintend  much  of  the  work ;  hence  it  it  necessary 
to  employ  reliable  men  who  understand  their  business.  Such, 
of  course,  command  high  wages.  Consequently  the  orchard 
yields  a  smaller  profit  to  us  than  it  would  to  a  man  who  could 
devote  his  own  time  to  it  and  superintend  the  work  in  person. 
We  have  been  very  fortunate,  however,  in  obtaining  good  help. 
For  several  years  we  have  had  the  same  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  harvesting — one  whom  we  can  trust  and  who  has  the  name 
of  being  one  of  the  best  apple  pickers  in  our  vicinity.  Before 
him  another  equally  good  had  the  care  of  the  gathering.  The 
latter  several  times  picked  twenty-seven  or  eight  barrels  in  a 
day  just  to  see  what  he  could  do. 

There  are  "  exceptions  to  all  rules,"  however,  and  we  some- 
times have  unprofitable  workmen.  One,  who  was  sorting  apples 
a  chilly  day  in  October,  as  he  lolled  on  the  sorting  table, 
remarked  that  he  should  like  to  sort  apples  if  he  had  a  chair  to 
sit  in  and  a  fire  to  keep  him  warm.  We  thought  a  few  games 
of  football  might  help  the  young  man. 

The  matter  of  spraying  has  caused  us  more  trouble  than  any 
other.  Any  one  who  has  tried  it  knows  that  it  is  not  agreeable 
business.  Comparatively  few  men  in  our  town  will  do  it  for 
themselves  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  them  to  do  it  for 
others.  However,  we  sprayed  two  or  three  years,  and  as  our 
spraying  invariably  brought  an  immediate  shower  or  rain  storm, 
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we  have  decided  that  we  might  as  well  spend  our  money  some 
other  way. 

In  fertilizing  we  meet  with  another  difficulty.  We  believe  in 
breaking  up  the  soil  and  have  done  it  somewhat  but,  having  no 
team  of  our  own,  we  are  obliged  to  hire  the  work  done  and  we 
hnd  it  hard  to  get  it  done  properly  and  at  the  right  time.  So 
we  have  decided  that  top  dressing  is  best  for  our  smooth  fields. 
One  rough  piece  was  several  years  ago  fenced  for  pigs  and  they 
have  kept  tlie  ground  well  plowed.  The  result  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  trees  and  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  fruit.  Next  year  we  hope  to  fence  our  Ben  Davis 
orchard  of  about  one  hundred  young  trees  wdiich  have  scarcely 
begun  to  bear.  A  man  of  our  acquaintance  stands  ready  to  put 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  pigs  as  soon  as  the  hog  fencing  is  up.  Thus 
far  we  have  used  only  barn  dressing  and  wood  ashes  for  fertil- 
izing.    Next  spring  we  intend  to  try  a  commercial  fertilizer. 

One  or  two  years  we  were  troubled  by  mice.  As  a  safeguard 
against  them  we  used  tarred  paper  with  good  results  and  stopped 
mulching  the  young  trees.  Whenever  a  thaw  came  in  early 
winter  we  had  the  snow  trodden  hard  around  the  trunks  of  the 
trees. 

The  matter  of  trimming  the  trees  is  a  serious  one  with  us. 
1  ew  who  understand  the  business  have  time  to  work  for  others. 
For  the  past  two  or  three  years  comparatively  little  has  been 
done  in  this  line  and  the  trees  look  sadly  neglected.  We  have  a 
few  trees  in  the  garden  around  our  house.  The  last  time  these 
were  trimmed  for  lack  of  better  help  I  hired  a  man  whose 
kiiowledge  of  the  art  was  as  limited  as  my  own.  So  I  told  him 
to  cut  off  simply  the  dead  limbs  and  suckers.  At  first  I  kept  an 
eye  on  him  but,  as  the  first  two  or  three  trees  were  done  all 
right,  I  soon  went  about  my  household  duties  which  were  rather 
pressing  just  then.  Later  in  the  day  I  went  out  to  see  how  he 
was  progressing  and  was  dismayed  at  the  naked  appearance  of 
the  trees.  One  tree  in  particular  I  remember — a  Garden  Royal, 
the  whole  top  of  which  had  been  grafted  to  Ren  Davis,  leaving 
onlv  a  few  lower  limbs  of  the  early  fruit  for  our  own  use.  He 
had  cut  oflf  nearly  every  one  of  those  cherished  Garden  Royal 
limbs.  When  I  expressed  my  disapproval  and  asked  why  he  did 
not  follow  my  directions  he  replied,  "  W^al,  I  knew  them  natural 
fruit  limbs  ought  ter  come  off  so  the  grafts  in  the  top  could 
grow.     I  thought  \f)U,  bein'  a  woman,  didn't  know,  so  T  follered 
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my  own  jedonient."  And  1,  "  bein'  a  woman,"  was  filled  with 
speechless  indignation  and  turning  on  my  heel  went  into  the 
house.  My  sister,  "  bein'  a  woman,""  went  out  and  gave  him  a 
piece  of  her  mind. 

Occasionally,  when  there  are  difficult  matters  to  settle  or 
things  seem  to  go  wrong  with  us,  some  jocose  friend  says,"  Why 
don't  you  get  married  and  have  a  man  to  manage  your  business 
for  you? ""  And  we  reply  th.at  it  is  easier  to  manage  an  orchard 
than  to  manage  a  man. 

During  the  season  of  1901  and  "02  if  I  remember  correctly, 
apples  sold  for  a  high  price.  We  wished  to  try  our  hand  at 
shipping  instead  of  selling  to  speculators  as  we  had  usually  done. 
We  decided  to  consign  them  to  a  London  firm  and  having  less 
than  a  carload  ourselves  we  secured  the  consignment  of  other 
lots  sufficient  to  fill  the  car,  made  all  the  arrangements,  had  a 
man  at  the  station  to  look  after  the  loading  and  sent  them  off. 
The  returns  were  satisfactory.  Later  the  Maine  agent  for  this 
firm  asked  me  to  act  as  their  permanent  agent  for  Wilton  and 
adjoining  towns  in  securing  consignments.  I  felt  flattered  but 
declined  the  ofifer.  Since  that  year  we  have  sold  to  speculators 
or  shipped  to  some  Liverpool  firm  as  seemed  best  at  the  time. 

Two  years  ago  we,  like  others  in  this  part  of  the  State,  were 
overtaken  by  a  much  larger  crop  than  we  were  prepared  to 
handle.  Such  a  hurrying  and  scurrying  as  we  had  for  barrels, 
buying  in  all  about  four  times  as  many  as  we  had  ordered  the 
first  of  the  season.  The  barrels  arrived.  You  should  have  seen 
them.  Big  barrels,  little  barrels,  good  barrels,  poor  barrels,  white 
barrels,  black  barrels,  clean  barrels,  dirty  barrels,  barrels  with 
hoops,  barrels  without  hoops,  barrels  with  heads,  barrels  without 
heads.  Since  then  we  have  bought  factory  barrels,  paid  less  and 
got  more.  That  year  we  sold  seven  hundred  barrels  of  market- 
able apples  besides  windfalls  and  thirds. 

Sometimes  we  sell  early,  sometimes  late,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  fruit  and  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  market. 
Sometimes  we  get  a  top  price,  sometimes  we  get  caught.  But 
Oil  the  whole  we  have  been  as  fortunate  as  many  of  our  more 
experienced  neighbors. 

This  year  the  orchard  yielded  four  hundred  thirty-five  barrels. 
We  sold  our  Harveys  at  the  orchard  for  $2 .  50,  shipped  twenty 
barrels  of  windfall  Baldwins  which  netted  us  $i.82>4  at  Wilton 
station  and  have  put  into  the  cellar  all  our  winter  apples  with 
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the  exception    of   fifty-five  barrels    which,  for  lack    of    storage 
room,  have  been  shipped  to  a  Liverpool  firm. 

The  average  income  from  our  orchard  has  been  fairly  good. 
Some  years  we  have  realized  quite  a  sum  from  it,  other  years 
our  receipts  and  expenditures  have  been  about  equal.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  apple  crop  we  usually  cut  seven  or  eight  tons  of  hay 
which  helps  to  pay  expenses. 

An  orchard  is  like  a  horse,  in  order  to  do  good  work  it  must 
be  well  fed.  As  you  well  know,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  every  apple  grower  is  little  less  than  a  prospective  million- 
aire. They  forget  the  feeding  and  remember  only  the  yielding. 
They  think  only  of  the  years  of  plenty  and  forget  the  years  of 
famine  which  intervene.  After  the  big  apple  crop  of  two  years 
ago  some  of  our  acquaintances  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  our  ever 
needing  to  work  again  or  to  deny  ourselves  any  luxury.  Never- 
theless, we  still  find  it  necessary  to  do  what  all  other  orchardists 
may  expect  to  do  till  the  end  of  time — earn  our  living  by  the 
sweat  of  our  brow. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  occupation  which  brings  no 
small  reward.  From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  what  is  finer 
than  an  orchard  of  several  hundred  thrifty,  well  kept  trees! 
What  more  beautiful  than  these  trees  in  full  bloom  with  their 
pink  and  white  blossoms  against  the  delicate  green  foliage ! 
Then  the  delight  of  watching  the  apples  grow  from  their  tiny 
beginnings  until  they  develop  the  size  and  coloring  of  the  perfect 
fruit!  Every  apple  grower  knows  with  what  a  thrill  of  pride 
he  views  his  orchard  of  ripened  fruit  when  ready  for  the  harvest- 
ing. Are  not  these  things  a  part  of  the  reward  of  the  orchard- 
ist?     We  think  so. 

Men  often  dislike  to  trade  with  a  woman.  They  have  an  idea 
that  she  expects  them  to  give  her  the  best  end  of  the  bargain  and 
accommodate  her  at  the  expense  of  their  own  interests.  They 
do  not  know  how  to  meet  her  on  a  business  basis.  They  do  not 
seem  to  understand  that  she  expects  only  the  same  treatment 
that  honorable  men  accord  to  each  other.  For  instance:  A 
stranger  called  one  evening  introducing  himself  as  a  member  of 
a  prominent  firm  of  commission  merchants.  We  expected  to 
hear  of  the  business  of  his  firm  and  the  inducements  which  he 
could  offer.  Instead,  he  entertained  us  the  whole  evening  with 
talk  on  various  subjects — bits  from  his  personal  experience, 
amusing  anecdotes,  current  news,  etc.     In  the  words  of  Whittier, 
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"He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees, 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees; 
Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather." 
In  short,  he  made   himself   as  agreeable  as    possible.     When 
he  rose  to  take  his  leave  he  said  in  a  casual  way  that  he  hoped 
we  would  consign  our  apples  to  his  firm,  yet  he  had  not  given 
us  the  remotest  reason  for  so  doing.     We  appreciated  the  effort 
he  had  made  but  we  gave  him  no  consignment  that  year. 

In  our  business  correspondence  my  name  is  usually  used, 
signed  M.  A.  Bass.  Much  to  the  amusement  of  our  friends 
many  letters  come  with  a  Mr.  prefixed.  But  when  some  of  the 
men  who  have  so  long  solicited  our  patronage  chance  to  discover 
that  their  Mr.  M.  A.  Bass  represents  only  two  old  maids  after 
all,  we  are  often  dropped  like  a  hot  coal.  Our  own  townsmen 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  situation  and  are  not  afraid 
of  us. 

Perhaps  men  have  some  grounds  for  avoiding  business  trans- 
actions with  women.  Women  who  are  compelled  to  be  their 
own  businesss  managers  are  sometimes  heard  to  complain  that 
men  are  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  them ;  that  men 
charge  them  a  higher  price  for  labor  than  they  would  charge  a 
man ;  that  men  are  not  willing  to  work  for  them,  etc.,  etc. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  these  charges.  People  are  apt  to  be 
about  as  good  as  you  expect  them  to  be.  When  a  woman  is 
suspicious  and  exacting  a  m.an  often  meets  her  with  a  like  spirit. 
If  she  expects  to  be  cheated  he  does  not  want  to  disappoint  her. 
As  for  ourselves  we  have  no  complaints  to  make.  From  the 
first  we  have  had  many  friends  among  the  men  of  our  town. 
They  have  been  interested  in  our  venture  and  anxious  for  our 
success.  Some  of  them  have  done  work  for  us  when  they  have 
refused  to  work  for  men.  They  are  pleased  when  we  make 
fortunate  sales  and  disappointed  when  we  are  unsuccessful.  We 
consider  every  man  our  friend  until  he  has  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  our  confidence.  We  never  try  to  drive  sharp 
bargains  but  intend  to  give  value  for  value  and  expect  to  receive 
the  same  from  others.  Only  in  rare  cases  have  we  received 
other  than  honorable  dealings  from  men.  We  have  reason  to 
trust  them.  We  realize  our  ignorance  of  many  of  the  unwritten 
laws  of  business  and  doubtless  we  often  transgress ;  but  we  have 
found  men  very  lenient  toward  us  and  we  are  gradually  learning 
the  wavs  of  the  world. 
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Right  here  I  wish  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  one  of 
the  orchardists  of  our  town.  ]\Ir.  R.  C.  Fuller.  To  him  we  have 
gone  more  than  to  any  other  for  advice  in  orchard  matters. 
Although  a  very  busy  man,  he  has  spent  many  half  hours  in 
listening  to  our  plans  and  perplexities  and  giving  his  opinion 
and  advice.  He  himself,  as  some  of  you  know,  was  for  a  period 
of  years  the  owner  of  two  orchards,  one  of  which  numbered  one 
thousand  trees,  set  by  his  own  hands.  Although  he  has  now 
sold  these  he  is  still  interested  in  orchard  matters  and  is  the  same 
kind,  disinterested  friend  and  wise  counsellor  as  before. 

Such  is  the  story  of  our  experience  in  orcharding.  There  is 
in  it  nothing  striking  or  unusual.  It  may,  however,  encourage 
some  other  woman  into  whose  hands  such  work  has  been  thrust. 


A    WOMAN'S    WORK    IN    BEAUTIFYING    THE    HOME. 
Mrs.  Kate;  B.  Ellis,  Fairfield. 

It  is  said  that  our  minds  are  receptive  to  a  certain  point  and 
then  they  refuse  to  receive  anything  more.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  tonight,  after  the  two  days'  excellent  meeting,  after  the 
many  grand,  good  things  you  have  had  poured  into  your  minds, 
your  minds  at  this  point  must  have  ceased  to  be  receptive. 

A  few  years  ago  I  went  into  a  school  and  the  teacher  called 
the  geography  class.  She  called  on  a  little  girl  to  recite  on  the 
continent  of  Asia.  The  little  girl  got  up  and  with  an  air  of 
finality  remarked  :  "  There  are  three  facts  about  Asia ;  "  then 
she  very  coolly  proceeded  to  give  the  three  facts  that  there  were 
about  Asia.  Well,  now,  I  cannot  tell  you  tonight  that  there  are 
three  facts  to  make  your  home  beautiful,  because  you  know,  and 
I  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  facts  and  a  great  many 
fancies  that  go  into  the  home  beautiful.  It  is  said  that  God 
divided  man  into  men  that  they  might  help  each  other.  And  if 
there  is  anything  that  seems  to  us  to  make  our  home  a  little  more 
beautiful,  it  is  just  that  one  thing,  that  we  can  tell  each  other 
in  hopes  that  it  may  do  something  toward  making  their  home 
beautiful. 

I  am  going  to  be,  perhaps  you  will  think  not  courteous  at  first, 
for  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  stand  with  me  outside  the  home 
before  I    invite    you    into  the  house.     But  one  of    our    leading 
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horticulturists  has  said  that  the  yard  is  the  outdoor  parlor  of  the 
home.  So  I  may  not  seem  so  discourteous  as  at  first.  You  are 
indeed  blessed  if  you  have  near  your  home  some  old  elm  trees. 
You  are  blessed  if  you  have  near  your  home  trees  of  any  sort. 
If  you  have  not,  one  of  the  first  things  that  you  will  want  to  do 
will  be  to  plant  trees.  A  man  who  plants  a  tree  is  a  public 
benefactor.  Stephen  Girard,  the  founder  of  Girard  College, 
said :  "  If  I  knew  that  I  were  to  die  tomorrow,  yet  today  would 
T  plant  a  tree."  We  have  different  tastes.  It  is  perhaps  well 
for  quick  growing  to  plant  maples.  Let  me  urge  you  to  plant 
the  horse-chestnut  because  of  its  beautiful  foliage ;  and  then 
wdien  it  is  in  blossom  it  is  a  beautiful  bouquet.  There  is  perhaps 
some  liquor  that  comes  frorii  it.  That  can  easily  be  taken  care 
of.  And  then  for  another  reason,  it  is  a  tree  that  pleases  the 
children.  I  remember  a  fev/  years  ago  taking  some  of  my  pupils 
into  the  yard  of  a  friend  who  had  had  a  horse-chestnut  tree  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  showing  them  the  little  horseshoe  that  is 
formed  out  where  each  twig  jpins,  and  much  to  my  astonish- 
ment my  friend  had  never  noticed  the  hundreds  of  little  horse- 
shoes that  there  were  all  over  the  horse-chestnut  tree.  That  I 
think  is  w^here  it  derives  its  name.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may 
have  the  horse-chestnut  tree  and  possibly  may  not  have  noticed 
It,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  and  perfect  horseshoe  with  every  nail 
set  in  its  place  regularly.  The  horseshoes  are  of  different  sizes. 
This  is  one  thing  that  helps  please  the  children  besides  giving 
the  beautiful  shade.  I  perhaps  may  differ  in  this  respect  from 
others  but  I  would  not  have  near  my  home  many  evergreens. 
The  pines  are  beautiful  if  w^e  do  not  get  them  too  near  our 
houses,  but  there  is  enough  sombreness  that  comes  into  our  lives 
without  bringing  the  dampness  and  shade  too  near  us.  A  strip 
of  clean  green  grass  in  front  of  the  house  looks  to  me  more 
beautiful  than  anything  else.  It  seems  a  little  strange  that  in 
even  the  planting  and  sowing  of  our  lawns  the  National  colors 
can  come  in.  I  have  read  that  the  best  seed  to  mix  for  lawns 
is  the  redtop,  the  Kentucky  blue  grass,  mixed  if  the  lawn  is 
sandy  with  the  white  clover  seed,  which  you  see  gives  us  the 
red.  white  and  blue.     It  struck  me  as  a  little  peculiar. 

Many  of  us  like  shrubs  and  bushes  about  our  house.  If  we 
have  them  let  us  choose  them  with  an  eye  to  getting  some  that 
shall  not  be  unsightly  when  they  have  gone  out  of  bloom.  And 
it  is  very  pretty  to  put  them  in  groups  so  that  when  one  shrub 
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has  ceased  blossoming  another  may  be  there  ready  to  blossom 
with  the  other  shrubs  for  a  background,  a  part  of  a  beautiful 
bouquet.  We  all  want  the  lilac,  particularly  because  that  pleases 
the  children.  You  perhaps  may  think  tonight  that  I  shall  refer 
a  good  deal  to  the  children,  but  having  been  associated  with 
them  over  twenty  years  in  the  schoolrooms,  and  having  one  of 
my  own,  you  will  pardon  me,  T  know.  If  you  have  no  children 
of  your  own,  you  will  find  plenty  of  other  children  that  will  be 
glad  of  your  lilac  bush.  It  is  a  perpetual  pleasure  to  children 
while  it  lasts. 

After  the  lilac  comes  the  bush  honeysuckle,  then  we  get  the 
spirea,  the  snowballs,  and  what  we  must  have, — roses.  Lately 
there  is  a  shrub  come  into  quite  general  use  all  over  our  State 
and  that  is  the  hydrangea.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  in 
1874  it  was  introduced  into  our  country  from  Japan.  It  is  now 
planted  to  such  an  extent  that  we  find  it  nearly  everywhere.  I, 
perhaps,  am  not  as  fond  of  it  as  I  am  of  a  great  many  shrubs, 
because  I  like  the  good,  old-fashioned  posies  myself  and  I  like 
those  that  have  an  odor. 

I  am  going  to  take  you  now  for  a  few  moments  into  my  flower 
garden.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  is  possible,  plant  your  flower 
garden  where  the  most  people  can  get  the  good  of  it.  For  years 
I  was  selfish  and  had  my  flower  garden  out  back  of  the  house 
because  it  was  easier  for  me  to  get  at  it  there,  but  afterwards  I 
moved  it  right  down  across  the  road  and  I  have  been  astonished 
to  see  the  people  that  have  stopped  to  get  the  good  of  my  flower 
garden,  and  oftentimes  people  to  whom  I  could  give  flowers  that 
would  not  have  had  them  in  any  other  way.  So  if  it  is  possible 
for  you,  put  your  flowers  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 

If  I  could  have  but  one  flower,  it  should  be  the  sweetpea. 
You  perhaps  will  not  all  agree  with  me.  I  don't  expect  you  to. 
But  there  are  several  reasons  why  I  would  plant  sweetpeas. 
First,  because  they  are  very  easy  to  cultivate.  If  you  plant 
enough  of  them  and  plant  them  in  different  places  each  year  you 
won't  be  troubled  much.  I  had  this  last  year  over  fifteen  rods 
of  sweetpeas  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  pick  them  in 
big  bunches — and  I  want  them  in  big  bunches — to  give  to  my 
friends ;  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  pick  them  in  big  bunches 
and  take  into  my  own  home,  that  when  I  opened  a  door  they 
would  send  out  a  welcome  to  me. 
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I  want  to  say  just  a  word  about  carnations  too.  I  think  many 
of  you  don't  know  what  an  easy  flower  the  carnation  is  to  raise. 
I  have  now  carnations  in  my  garden  that  have  been  there  for 
three  years  and  have  never  been  touched  and  they  blossomed  this 
summer  just  as  freely.  I  get  my  seeds,  perhaps  a  package  of 
ten  cent  Marguerite  carnations,  and  when  they  are  in  blossom, 
if  you  give  them  proper  care  or  good  earth  which  is  about  all 
they  need,  you  will  find  the  blossoms  just  as  beautiful  as  those 
you  can  find  at  the  hothouse.  I  plant  my  seed  in  boxes  of  soft 
earth  in  the  house ;  then  we  have  a  little  hotbed  out  of  doors 
which  we  prepare  in  the  fall,  my  boy  and  I — it  is  an  easy  matter, 
you  know  the  preparation  of  a  hotbed  so  I  won't  speak  of  that. 
We  prepare  it  in  the  fall  and  have  it  covered  up  with  our  sashes. 
In  the  spring  when  it  becomes  warm  enough,  oftentimes  before 
the  snow  is  oflf  of  the  ground,  when  our  boxes  in  the  house  get 
too  full  of  the  pinks  and  asters  and  pansies  and  things  that  we 
raise,"  we  set  them  out  in  this  hot  bed.  The  only  thing  you  have 
to  be  careful  about  is,  don't  keep  your  sashes  covered  too  tight 
in  the  day  time  when  the  sun  shines  so  that  your  plants  will  be 
burned  up,  and  at  night  be  careful  to  throw  something  over 
them.  My  carnations  that  I  plant  in  the  house  I  usually  plant 
in  lines ;  when  they  are  large  enough  I  transplant  them  to  boxes  ; 
when  my  boxes  get  too  many  I  transplant  them  to  the  hotbed. 
They  are  put  out  into  the  ground  in  the  summer  and  in  the  early 
fall  my  carnations  begin  to  blossom  and  during  the  winter  I  do 
not  even  have  to  cover  them.  Perhaps  if  you  have  an  exposed 
place  you  might  put  a  little  over  them.  The  next  spring  my 
carnations  are  there,  almost  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  ofif  of  the 
ground,  green  and  healthy  and  ready  to  go  to  blossoming.  A 
year  ago  this  last  year  I  se'c  out  57  new  carnations  and  I  think 
I  shall  not  exaggerate  if  I  say  that  last  July  I  had  hundreds  of 
blossoms  on  my  carnation  bed,  of  all  varieties,  besides  the  buds 
and  half  open  flowers.  And  it  gave  me  no  trouble  at  all.  I 
never  have  had  any  trouble  in  raising  them.  This  year  I  set 
about  125  aster  plants.  There  has  been  some  trouble  lately 
from  the  aster  turning  yellow  and  dying.  There  is  no  way  to 
obviate  that.  Plant  a  few  more  plants  so  you  won't  miss  losing 
them.  Plant  them  in  diflFerent  places.  If  you  plant  them  in  the 
same  place  year  after  year,  you  will  find  that  this  little  insect 
stavs  in  the  ground  and  will  kill  your  plants  in  spite  of  you.     So 
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plant  them  in  a  different  place  if  possible.     If  not,  pack  tobacco 
stems  and  leaves  about  the  roots  and  that  will  kill  off  the  insects. 

Nasturtiums, — yes — 
"A   tangle  of  bright   green  leaves   all   over  the   garden   border, 
A   mass   of  wonderful   bloom   parading  its   gay   disorder, 
Yet  such  is  their  charm  and  delight  one  pauses,  half  ready  to  flout 

them. 
For   oh.    at   its    midsummer   height,   what   were   the   garden    without 

them!" 

Pansies, — we  must  have  them.  And  Shirley  poppies — if  any 
of  you  have  never  tried  them,  let  me  advise  you  next  year  to  get 
some  packages  of  Shirley  poppy  seeds,  which  are  only  five  to  ten 
cents.  My  bed  of  Shirley  poppies  was  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  my  whole  garden.  They  are  so  delicate  and  they  toss  their 
little  heads  so  daintily,  and  every  morning  almost  there  is  a  new 
shade,  a  new  tint  to  greet  you.  Mignonette  is  so  nice  if  you 
wnsh  to  carry  a  bouquet  to  a  friend,  it  is  so  fragrant  in  the  house. 
And  we  all  must  have  the  pansy,  heart's  ease,  one  could  gaze  for 
half  a  day  upon  this  flower  and  think  of  the  different  tales  of 
love  and  sorrow  that  gave  it  this  gentle  name. 

But  one  of  the  best  things  of  all  about  our  garden  is  that  it 
takes  us  out  of  doors.  A  lady  once  said  to  me,  "  Doesn't  it 
make  your  hands  black  and  how  can  you  get  the  dirt  out  of  yotir 
finger  nails  ?  "  I  told  her  that  I  could  easily  get  the  dirt  out  of 
my  finger  nails,  and  that  it  did  make  my  hands  black,  but  that  I 
didn't  mind  the  least  bit  in  the  world  for  to  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  a  garden  is  getting  out  of  doors  and  digging  and 
putting  the  things  in  myself  and  seeing  them  grow.  It  has  been 
said  that  we  have  outgrown  the  sincerity  of  a  life  near  the  soil, 
but  we  can  prove  to  people  that  we  have  not  outgrown  the 
sincerity  of  a  life  near  the  soil.  Gardeners  ourselves  by  birth- 
right, the  sacredness  of  earth  and  heaven  still  clings  to  the  tiller 
of  the  soil.  I  presume  many  of  you  here  have  read  that  beauti- 
ful little  story  "  Elizabeth  in  her  German  Garden."  Although 
It  is  a  beautiful  story  I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  Elizabeth, 
because  she  hired  a  gardener  and  an  assistant  gardener  to  do  all 
her  digging  and  put  all  her  little  plant  children  into  the  ground. 
And  it  tells  how  one  Sunday,  while  her  gardener  and  assistant 
gardener  were  eating  their  dinner,  she  crept  out  of  the  house  and 
got  her  spade  and  some  plants  and  planted  them  herself,  and 
she  was  very  much  delighted  in  so  doing.  When  she  got 
through  she  said  "  Digging  in  a  garden  is  not  graceful  work  and 
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makes  one  hot,  but  it  is  a  blessed  sort  of  work  and  if  Eve  had 
had  a  spade  in  Paradise  and  had  known  what  to  do  with  it,  we 
should  not  have  had  all  that  sad  business  of  the  apple."  And 
I  think  it  is  so.  If  more  of  us  had  a  spade  and  dug  in  the 
garden  there  would  be  a  good  deal  less  melancholy  in  this  world 
and  a  good  deal  better  feeling  with  us  all. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  "  Does  it  pay  to  have  flowei;  gardens?  " 
It  does  pay.  Nearly  everything  that  is  needed  to  make  the  farm 
beautiful  in  the  long  run  will  pay  in  dollars  and  cents.  I  am 
not  urging  it  solely  on  that  account.  Life  is  more  than  meat 
and  the  body  more  than  raiment.  It  pays  to  elevate  life.  mind, 
tastes,  thoughts. 

Xow  I  am  going  to  ask  }Ou  for  just  a  few  moments  to  step 
inside  the  house.  First  of  all,  let  your  home  be  within  your 
means.  Xext,  let  your  home  be  harmonious.  Do  not  go  to  one 
store  and  buy  a  carpet,  at  another  and  buy  your  wall  paper,  at 
another  and  buy  your  shades, — without  any  thought  of  the  other. 
Let  it  be  harmonious.  It  is  said  that  some  of  our  leading 
physicians  now  in  some  of  their  most  dangerous  cases,  particu- 
larly of  nerve  trouble,  are  simply  putting  their  patients  in 
harmonious  surroundings  and  that  the  cure  is  wonderful.  But 
I  do  not  say  by  this  that  harmony  makes  the  home  beautiful,  for 
I  can  imagine  the  home  beautiful  even  with  a  red  carpet,  blue 
paper  and  green  shades. — for  the  home  is  what  the  heart  and 
the  soul  make  it. 

I  remember  when  my  little  boy  was  between  two  and  three 
years  old  we  visited  at  the  home  of  an  uncle.  He  had  just  had 
a  most  beautiful  new  house  built.  It  had  stained  glass  in  many 
places,  it  was  polished  and  made  of  the  most  beautiful  wood. 
We  stayed  there  two  weeks  and  when  we  went  back  to  our 
home,  our  farm,  which  had  none  of  these  beauties,  he  sat  down 
in  his  little  chair  in  the  dining-room,  and  as  he  rocked  back  and 
forth  he  looked  all  about  the  walls  and  I  thought,  "  He  is  con- 
trasting his  home  with  his  uncle's."  But  he  looked  up  to  me 
with  a  smile  on  his  face  and  he  said,  "  Mamma,  my  home  does 
look  better  to  me  than  Uncle  Hennie's  house."  And  that  was 
it,  his  home  looked  better  to  him  than  some  one  else's  house. 
That  is  the  home  beautiful,  that  looks  better  to  us  than  any  one's 
house. 

I  am  going  to  speak  just  here  about  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
plants,  and  that  is  our  children.     This  question  should  be  turned 
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in  our  minds,  Are  we  doing  the  best  that  we  can  for  our 
children?  Not,  are  we  giving  them  the  most?  Are  we  giving 
them  everything  they  want?  but — Are  we  doing  what  is  best 
for  them.  So  many  times,  I  think  particularly  we  that  live  upon 
the  farm,  if  there  is  but  little  conies  in  we  give  it  all  to  our 
children.  Is  that  right?  We  are  laying  up  for  them  a  harvest 
that  is  going  to  cause  them  trouble  in  future  years.  They  are 
going  to  feel  sorry  that  they  have  taken  it  all.  I  think  in  every 
home  the  parents  should  give  to  the  children  and  the  children 
should  give  to  the  parents.  It  should  be  mutual.  Have  your 
children  do  for  you,  as  you  do  for  them. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  you  to  cultivate  in  your  homes,  that 
I  am  trying  to  cultivate  in  mine,  the  greatest  plant  of  all.  is  the 
plant  of  courtesy, — the  plant  of  courtesy  and  love.  We  are  so 
apt  to  forget  to  be  courteous  to  our  dear  one.  How  many  times 
our  children  will  do  some  little  thing  for  us  and  we  will  forget 
to  say  "  Thank  you ; "  we  will  forget  to  preface  our  requests  by 
a  "  Please ;  "  we  will  forget  to  say  those  little  words  "  Excuse 
me  "  when  we  have  hurt  their  feelings,  .when  we  would  use 
them  to  a  stranger — and  they  are  dearer  to  us  than  the  whole 
world.  Let  us  not  forget  to  be  courteous  to  our  dear  ones,  for 
that  is  one  of  the  greatest  elements  that  goes  to  make  the  home 
beautiful.  It  is  said  that  courtesy  is  one  of  the  qualities  of  God 
himself,  who  of  his  courtesy  giveth  his  sun  and  his  rain  to  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  Courtesy  is  the  sister  of  charity  which 
quencheth  hate  and  keepeth  love  alive. 


"Farmer  packed"  apples.  01)ject  lesson  at  Maine  Pornological  Society, 
1905.  F.  B.  Pcrlcy  packed  'cm.  R.  E.  McLatcliy  (comnn'ssion  man) 
said  such  packing  means  $4.00  a  barrel. 


SECRETARY'S  PORTFOLIO. 


LET    THE    GOOD    WORK    GO    ON. 

What  with  the  daily  press  urging  people  to  eat  less  meat  and 
more  fruit  and  vegetables ;  every  Sunday  paper  printing  a 
beauty  page  in  which  a  fruit  and  vegetable  diet  is  strenuously 
urged ;  physical  culturists'  physical  culture  shows  urging  the 
same  thing,  the  butcher  ought  to  be  all  a-tremble,  even  if  every 
fruit  grower  and  fruit  dealer  isn't  already  rich.  Vegetarianism 
undoubtedly  is  making  mighty  strides,  and  we  don't  mind  saying 
it's  all  the  same  to  us. 

Apple  a  day,  keep   the  doctor  away — 
Apple  at  night,  starve  him  outright — 
Apple  each  meal,  and  one  for  sleep, 
Kill  him  and  shroud  him  and  bury  him  deep! 
Maids  who    seek  a  rosy   cheek 

Orchard-way  go  faring, 
Apples  ruddy,  apples  sleek. 
Six  a  day  seven  days  a  week — 
Show  nor  stint  nor   sparing, 
Pluck  and  eat,  sour  or  sweet, 
Seed  and  core  and  paring. 

Vaithful   and   vruitful   and  vree, 
Yere's  to  the  apple,  lads,  yere's  to  the  tree! 
Vriend  o'  the  varmer,  lads,  ne'er  may  'e  vail 
Till   turnips   be   rosy,   lads,   and   cherries   be   pale — 
Huzzay,  the  apple  tree. 

— Fruit  Trade  Journal. 
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RICHARD     H.     LIBBEY. 
Dr.  Geo.  M.  Tvvitchell. 

x\s  we  gather  this  year  to  arrange  our  exhibits  and  organize 
the  work  of  these  sessions,  we  miss  the  hearty  greeting,  the 
wilHng  service,  the  earnest  cooperation  of  one  member  of  our 
executive  committee  and  are  made  conscious  that  the  hfework  of 
Brother  Richard  H.  Libbey  has  ended  but  for  that  influence 
which  remains  to  inspire  us  to  greater  service.  I  knew  him 
well,  yet  would  not  stand  here  for  a  moment  to  eulogize. 
Rather  would  I  emphasize  certain  traits  of  his  character  which 
it  were  well  for  us  to  emulate. 

What  first  won  my  admiration  was  his  bold,  fearless,  out- 
spoken criticisms  of  shams,  whether  in  men  or  things. 

He  may  have  kindled  animosities  and  prevented  close  friend- 
ships by  his  freedom  of  speech,  but  looking  back  over  the  years, 
I  fail  to  recall  an  instance  when  his  voice  was  raised  against 
better  conditions,  higher  aspirations,  nobler  practices.  He  con- 
demned unsparingly  the  petty  meanness  of  men  whose  only 
thought  was  to  grasp  for  their  own  benefit  what  came  within 
their  reach,  those  who  measured  public  service  solely  from  the 
low  standard  of  personal  ends. 

He  was  severe  in  criticism  of  measures,  public  or  private, 
which  thwarted  the  best  good  of  any  individual. 

We  smiled  at  his  caustic  thrusts  and  sometimes  regretted  the 

sJiy^'Kp  personal  allusions,  but  today  can  see  that  what  he  antag- 

-I.  o'rrf^ed  were  the  greed  and  selfishness  of  individuals,  what  he 

desired  was  to  help  to  better  conditions  in  public  and  private 

life. 

He  believed  in  his  town  and  never  hesitated  to  sing  its  praises. 

Especially  did  he  believe  in  Hillside  Farm  and  its  small  fruits, 
and  it  was  here  and  among  these  that  one  saw  the  real  side  of 
his  life. 

You  who  knew  him  will  bear  testimony  with  me  to  that 
unselfish  spirit  which  ])roniptcd  the  most  hearty  assistance  to 
anv  and  ever\-  man  who  desired  to  know  more  about  small  fruit 
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culture,  and  many  a  visitor  has  gone  from  this  farm,  not  only 
stocked  with  advice,  but  with  plants  and  slips,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  product  was  to  come  in  direct  competition  with 
his  own. 

Going  home  from  our  annual  gathering  at  Skowhegan,  where 
he  had  labored  so  untiringly  for  the  success  of  the  meeting,  he 
said,  as  he  struck  his  hands  together  in  that  manner  peculiar 
when  emphasizing  a  thought,  ''  Oh,  if  the  farmers  of  Maine 
would  only  wake  up  and  take  hold  of  these  questions  what  a 
revolution  we  could  work  !  "' 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  young  man.  How  I  would  cover  Hillside 
Farm  with  gooseberries,  plums  and  currants  and  make  things 
hum !  " 

Here  was  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  to  help  quicken  desire  and 
love  for  the  fruits  of  the  garden  and  field  was  to  him  always  a 
pleasure  and  a  source  of  satisfaction. 

Such  men  are  helpers.  Such  men  are  missed.  Such  men  are 
the  builders  whose  work  is  seen  long  after  they  have  rested. 

Could  he  speak  today  he  would  ask  no  resolution  of  recogni- 
tion of  service  performed,  but  would  he  not  say  to  you  and  me : 
"  What  are  you  doing  today  to  make  this  fruit  gathering  better, 
more  complete  and  helpful  than  last  year's  ?  How  are  you  shap- 
ing things  to  accomplish  most  for  the  trees,  shrubs  and  vines, 
in  whose  companionship  I  have  labored  for  years  and  which  have 
never  failed  to  give  me  good  returns  ?  " 

In  that  pleasant  home  on  the  hillside,  overlooking  the  lake  and 
village,  as  well  as  orchard  and  shrubs,  I  have  turned  many 
times  when  worn  with  the  cares  of  business  and  suflfering  from 
the  burden  of  disease,  and  always  was  the  welcome  earnest  and 
cordial,  bringing  rest  and  vigor  to  body  and  mind.  Re?''  'ng 
there  the  intensity  of  this  man's  desire  for  better  conditioxi^, 
came  inevitably  to  measure  him,  as  you  and  I  hope  to  be  meas- 
ured, from  the  best  side,  and  to  realize  that  in  his  death,  the 
village,  town,  county  and  State  lost  the  active  services  of  one 
who  sought  to  build  up  those  substantial  industries  which  would 
endure  and  to  stimulate  love  for  those  special  lines  of  work  to 
which  so  many  years  of  his  life  were  devoted. 

May  the  mantle  of  his  enthusiasm  fall  upon  each  and  every 
one  of  us  and  through  renewed  efforts  may  we  labor  for  the 
realization  of   his  desire  that  every  hillside  shall   bring   forth    a 
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bountiful  harvest  of  fruit  and  every  garden  yield  its  wealth  of 
berries  and  plums. 

I  can  close  these  brief  remarks  in  no  better  manner  than  to 
use  his  words,  as  one  day  we  were  talking  about  the  going  out 
of  one  we  both  knew. 

Said  he :  "  Let's  have  a  sympathy  for  those  who  remain 
which  will  mean  something  more  than  mere  words,  and  then  let's 
take  hold  and  go  to  work  and  do  something." 


HON.    CHARLES    A.     MARSTON. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  two  of  the  life  members  received  by 
our  society  in  1904  should  die  the  following  year.  Mr.  Marston 
first  met  with  the  Society  at  our  orchard  meeting  in  Manchester. 
Interested  himself  in  fruit  growing  and  pleased  with  the  work 
of  the  Society  he  then  and  there  became  identified  with  the 
Society.  At  our  annual  meeting  for  that  year  held  in  Skowhe- 
gan  he  made  an  exhibition  of  excellent  fruit  and  made  a  very 
pleasing  address  of  welcome. 

He  was  born  in  Waterville,  May  26,  185 1,  the  son  of  Isaiah 
and  Eliza  Coburn  Marston.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  and  Bloomfield  Academy.  He  settled  in  Skowhegan  and 
became  identified  in  one  way  or  another  with  many  of  its  mate- 
rial interests.  He  has  served  in  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. For  fifteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
town  committee,  being  chairman  ten  years  of  the  time.  He  was 
a  member  of  several  secret  orders  and  a  Mason  of  high  standing. 

His  farm  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  and  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  county. 


FRANCIS  FESSENDEN. 
General  Francis  Fessenden  was  a  son  of  Senator  William  Pitt 
Fessenden.  He  was  born  in  Portland  March  18,  1839.  He 
was  educated  in  the  old  Portland  Academy,  Westbrook  Sem- 
inary, and  graduated  from  IJowdoin  College  in  1858.  He 
studied  law  in  his  grandfather's  office  and  attended  the  Harvard 
Law  School.  In  1861  he  was  in  Minnesota  and  when  President 
Lincoln  called  for  volunteers  he  promptly  tendered  his  services 
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to  the  government.  He  was  appointed  captain  in  the  regular 
army.  He  had  an  honorable  war  record  and  after  a  long 
service,  was  retired  as  major-general.  He  attended  the  exhibi- 
tion at  Auburn  in  1903  and  was  so  much  delighted  with 
what  he  saw  that  he  became  an  annual  member  of  the  Society 
and  in  1904  he  became  a  life  member  of  the  Society. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  Portland  January  2,  1906. 

FARMER-PACKED  APPLES. 
At  the  close  of  the  fruit  exhibition  at  Canton  Mr.  F.  B.  Perley 
of  Vassalboro  gave  an  excellent  demonstration  of  the  Vassal- 
boro  style  of  packing  apples.  The  fruit  was  King  taken  from 
the  exhibition  tables,  and  the  demonstration  was  witnessed  by 
a  large  number.  The  lace  top  and  the  corrugated  strawboard 
apple  cap  and  stencil  were  brought  in  by  Mr.  R.  E.  McLatchey, 
a  dealer  in  fruit  and  farm  products.  The  fruit  as  packed  made 
a  fine  appearance  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 


GOOD  WISHES. 
The  Hon.  Fred  Atwood  of  Winterport  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  our  Society.  Circumstances  have  prevented  his 
meeting  with  us  in  recent  years,  but  like  others  the  secretary 
knows  he  has  a  warm  place  in  his  heart  for  the  Society.  In  a 
letter  before  our  last  annual  meeting  he  writes :  "  I  am  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  Society.  A  few  of  us  gathered  in  the 
Augusta  House  parlor  and  formed  the  Society.  Most  of  them 
have  passed  away.  I  have  always  had  an  interest  in  the  insti- 
tution and  for  its  success  in  the  early  days  took  quite  an  active 
part.  I  do  hope  you  will  have  a  nice  meeting.  I  trust  that 
the  association  will  advise  and  press  upon  the  farmers  of  Maine 
the  desirability  of  putting  out  fruit.  An  apple  orchard  is  worth 
more  today  as  a  sound,  solid  income  than  an  orange  grove  in 
Florida.  There  is  no  reason  why  an  orchard  well  located  and 
cared  for  will  in  a  few  years  produce  an  income  to  support  a 
good  family.  To  do  this  they  should  buy  their  stock  of  known, 
honest  people  and  have  intelligence  and  education  with  some 
bone  and  muscle  and  a  pick  and  some  ground  bone  to  fertilize 
and  care  for  their  trees.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  know  of  the 
society's  success,  as  you  remember  I  was  one  of  a  very  few  that 
were  in  at  its  birth." 
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WORDS    FROAI    AN     ENGLISH     BUYER. 

During  the  autumn  of  1905  Mr.  Fred  Pritchard,  who  is  widely- 
known  as  the  member  of  an  EngHsh  house,  wrote  a  letter  to  one 
of  our  Pomona  granges  from  which  the  secretary  is  permitted 
to  copy  the  following: 

•'  I  argue  the  orchardist  should  export  the  product  of  his 
labors  as  a  concentration  of  interests ;  for  instance,  I  have 
known  sections  in  Maine  on  the  occasion  of  a  medium  to  heavy 
crop  being  entirely  neglected  by  the  speculator  who  at  the  same 
time  is  making  large  profits  in  fruit  bought  by  him  in  other 
apple  producing  parts  of  the  country.  I  also  advocate  the 
grower  shipping  his  own  apples  on  the  principle  of  economy. 
Why  should  he  not  earn  the  quarter  of  a  dollar  which  is  deducted 
from  the  price  of  the  fruit  to  pay  the  packer?  It  is  argued  by 
speculators  that  if  the  farmer  packs  and  exports  his  apples  the 
trade  will  be  ruined.  He  will  pack  everything  and  there  will 
be  no  money  in  the  business,"  says  he,  "  as  prices  will  rule  low 
on  account  of  the  all  round  poor  quality  of  the  fruit." 

I  assure  you  I  received  dozens  of  parcels  of  apples  from 
growers  in  Maine  last  season  infinitely  better  packed  than  any 
of  the  old  legend  mark  of  the  speculators  which  have  made  the 
Maine  apple  famous.  I  have  seen  growers'  stencils  sell  higher 
than  some  barrels  with  the  heads  all  stencilled  over  with  "  High- 
land Baldwins,  "  and  so  forth. 

Grading  is  a  very  important  point  and  one  very  simply  dealt 
with.  I  would  grade  apples,  ones  and  twos  separately,  only 
when  they  will  pack  75%  ones  down  to  25^  inches.  When  the 
proportion  of  twos  is  more  than  25%  I  would  pack  ones  and 
twos  together,  culling  closely  to  make  a  good  all-round  sample. 
I  have  no  specific  reason  for  this  advice  except  that  my  experi- 
ence in  selling  Maine  apples  dictates  it. 

In  Canada  the  government  has  a  law  for  the  packing  of 
apples  as  to  grades,  and  government  inspectors  visit  railway 
stations  and  steamers  loading  to  see  it  strictly  enforced.  The 
grades  are  XXX,  culling  for  90%  of  the  contents  of  the  barrel 
to  be  of  fruit  without  blemish,  not  less  than  2]^  inches  and  the 
face  of  the  barrel  is  to  denote  the  contents ;  XX  calls  for  smaller 
fruit  of  proper  form  free  of  spot  or  blemish  and  the  face  shall 
denote  the  contents;  X  may  contain  inferior  quality  but  not 
culls. 
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Should  this  law  not  be  complied  with  the  offender  is  subject 
to  fine  and  his  apples  marked  by  the  inspector,  "  Falsely 
described." 

Such  an  act  I  should  like  to  see  in  your  State.  Great  confi- 
dence has  been  brought  about  in  Canadian  apples  since  the 
inauguration  of  the  act  and  purchasers  for  European  account 
have  largely  increased.  And  does  it  surprise  you  that  such  is 
the  case  when  contracts  can  be  made  as  follows :  "  A  quantity 
of  apples  (varieties  mentioned)  75%  to  be  XXX  stock  govern- 
ment inspection." 

There  is  a  ridiculous  side,  however,  to  most  things,  and  only 
this  week  I  saw  in  a  Liverpool  catalogue  the  sale  of  some  Cana- 
dian fall  apples  described  as  "  Falsely  described  "  sold  at  18-6 
per  barrel. 

*  *  H:  *  *  *  * 

When  being  sold  by  auction  apples  are  catalogued  in  lots  of 
20  or  30  barrels  depending  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  parcel 
or  mark.  A  rule  of  the  auction  is  that  no  small  lots  (or  lots  less 
than  20  barrels)  shall  be  sold  until  all  the  large  lots  are  disposed 
of,  so  it  is  to  the  interest  of  growers  when  shipping  to  send  not 
less  than  22  barrels  which  allows  of  a  large  lot  of  20  barrels 
being  sold  and  of  two  samples  being  shown.  Samples  are  sold 
altogether.  In  case  of  small  lots,  equal  or  as  nearly  equal  as 
possible  qualities  are  put  together  so  as  to  make  a  large  lot. 
The  landing,  selecting,  selling  and  delivering  is  performed  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  especially  on  a  strong  market,  when 
buyers  are  eager  to  fulfill  their  contracts. 

The  question  of  package  is  an  important  one  and  no  barrel  is 
superior  to  the  old  round  hoop  flour  barrel.  Some  new  barrels 
are  all  right ;  but  many,  especially  the  white  wood  ones,  are  too 
frail.  I  would  strongly  advise  shippers  in  new  barrels  to  have 
their  cooper  put  on  two  extra  quarter  hoops  inside  and  touching 
the  present  ones.  These  extra  hoops  strengthen  the  barrels 
materially  and  if  placed  where  I  suggest,  the  barrel  rolls  on  the 
hoops  instead  of  the  bilge.  The  extra  cost  is  one  cent  per  hoop 
if  the  cooper  is  honest. 

I  have  often  been  asked  about  shipping  in  boxes  in  recent 
years.  Now  if  the  barrel  were  discarded  entirely  for  one 
season  in  favor  of  the  box  it  would  never  be  reinstalled,  but  on 
account  of  the  conservatism  of  the  English  buyer  and  his  lean- 
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tng  to  the  old  package,  I  cannot  recommend  any  one  for  the 
present  to  make  a  business  of  the  box  shipping.  Occasionally 
boxes  sell  well  especially  in  Glasgow  and  repay  the  extra  expense 
but  the  extra  cost  of  packing  make  the  business  a  laborious  and 
precarious  one.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  moreover  that  apples 
in  boxes  do  not  pay  unless  they  are  packed  four  tiers  to  the 
bushel  box  and  each  apple  wrapped  in  paper. 


A     BUYER'S     ESTIMATE     OF     THE     CANADIAN     FRUIT- 
MARKS     ACT. 

At  the  instance  of  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  W.  Lowell  of  Farm- 
ington,  a  large  buyer  and  exporter  of  fruit,  gives  his  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  Canadian  Fruit  Marks  Act.  Mr.  Lowell  has 
been  in  the  business  a  long  time  and  handles  both  American  and 
Canadian  fruit.  This  year  he  bought  several  orchard  lots  of 
fruit  in  Ontario.  The  fruit  was  gathered  and  packed  by  Mr. 
Lowell's  men.  Mr,  Lowell's  views  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  our  fruit  growers  for  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
whole  business. 

The  grower  finds  that  it  pays  him  better  to  give  his  fruit  more 
careful  attention  as  it  is  the  3  X  grade  that  contains  the  profit, 
and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  money  in  raising  scrubby,  inferior 
X  or  2  X  stock,  as  it  can  no  longer  be  palmed  ofif  under  cover 
of  fine  facings  at  the  ends  of  the  barrel. 

The  Ontario  farmer  is  attending  to  his  orchard  much  better 
than  formerly,  by  plowing,  fertilizing  and  pruning. 

The  regular  apple  packer  who  may  be  employed  either  by  the 
farmer  or  dealer  is  doing  his  work  as  a  rule  strictly  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Fruit  Marks  Act.  Occasionally  through  lack  of 
judgment  he  may  be  fined  but  these  instances  are  now  very  rare 
as  the  government  inspectors  are  alert,  and  the  chance  for  fraud 
or  ignorance  in  packing  to  go  unpunished  is  now  so  small  that 
it  is  unworthy  of  consideration. 

The  buyer  has  a  great  advantage  from  the  fact  that  he  can 
safely  bank  on  getting  the  grade  of  fruit  he  buys.  If  he  pays 
for  3  X  fruit  he  knows  he  will  get  it,  or  that  the  Canadian 
government  will  severely  punish  the  seller  who  attempts  to 
defraud  him.  This  enables  him  to  pay  more  for  the  goods  than 
be  could  afford  to  if  there  was  an\'  lurking  doubt  in  his  mind 
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as  to  the  quality.  His  customers  come  to  know  that  they  can 
depend  on  the  grade  of  Canadian  3  X  so  that  today  in  the 
EngHsh  markets  Kings,  Spies  and  Russets  are  selling  on  an 
average  from  50  cents  to  $1 .00  per  barrel  higher  than  the  same 
varieties  of  American  apples  put  up  for  No.  i  or  fancy. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  having  a  similar  law  in  the  United 
States  but  I  fully  realize  that  it  would  meet  with  opposition  at 
first  and  no  doubt  would  embarrass  the  packers  and  growers  for 
a  time,  especially  the  small  growers  who  in  many  cases  never 
^eem  to  want  to  learn  how  to  properly  select  and  pack  their  fruit, 
but  these  matters  adjust  themselves  in  a  short  time  and  I  think 
in  a  few  years  everyone  would  be  pleased  with  the  results  of  the 
enforcement  of  such  an  act. 

Of  course  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  place  the  packing  of 
fruit  in  the  hands  of  trained  experts,  but  I  see  no  obection  to 
this  as  every  grower  can  become  an  expert  packer  if  he  will  or 
can  afford  the  time  to  educate  himself  in  the  proper  selecting 
and  packing  of  his  fruit. 

The  chief  advantage  to  Canadian  fruit  is  the  fact  that  the 
world's  markets  have  come  to  know  that  they  can  get  exactly 
what  the  brand  on  each  package  indicates,  and  also  a  standard 
well  made  hard  wood  package — never  a  soft  wood,  straight,  or 
weak  half  coopered,  undersized  barrel.  Canadian  packers  would 
not  dare  to  use  such  barrels  as  many  Maine  apples  are  shipped  in. 
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